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AND EXEGESIS 


Eightieth Annual Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 
December 28th and 29th, 1944 


HE eightieth meeting of the Society was called to order by 

the President, Professor Theophile J. Meek, at 10:00 A. M. 

on December 28th, 1944, at the General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

The minutes of the 1943 meeting were approved as printed 
in the Journal, March, 1944. The Society voted approval of the 
Council recommendation that this meeting constitute the regular 
1944 meeting of the Society. The reports of the Secretary and 
of the Treasurer were presented and approved. At a later time 
the Auditing Committee, consisting of Professors Pierson Parker 
and C. A. Simpson, reported that they had found the Treasurer’s 
accounts correct. Following the Editor’s report, which was 
approved, a vote of thanks was accorded the Editor for main- 
taining an exceptionally high standard in publication of the 
Journal. 

In accord with the Editor’s recommendation that the mem- 
bership fee be increased $0.50 annually, unless we contemplate 
reducing materially the size of the Journal (see Editor’s report 
printed below), a full discussion of the matter followed. The 
Society thereupon voted that the annual dues be increased $0.50. 
On the vote of the Society, the President appointed Professors 
Wright and Cadbury as a Committee to investigate possible 
economies in publication. 

As a Committee on Memorial Resolutions, to prepare appro- 
priate minutes recording the deaths of prominent members, 
the President appointed Professors J. A. Bewer and. W. S. 
McCullough (see the Resolutions printed below). Members 
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present rose in silent tribute to all those deceased during the 
year, whose names were read by the Secretary. 

The Society elected to membership 56 persons who had been 
nominated and recommended by the Council. 

Professor H. J. Cadbury, the Society’s delegate to the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, reported on the meetings of 
the Council. 

The Secretary made a report of the Actions of the Society’s 
Council as follows: the Council re-elected Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer 
of Harvard University as Editor of the Journal for the year 
1945, and as members of the Editorial Committee for a two- 
year term: Professors Enslin, Filson, Orlinsky, Muilenburg 
and Spiegel (the two last-named to succeed themselves); the 
Council recommended that if conditions permit a meeting of 
the Society in 1945, such meeting be held somewhere in New 
York City on Thursday and Friday, December 28th and 29th; 
mention was made of favorable reports which had been made 
to the Council by representatives of the three Sections, indicating 
that all of the Sections had held meetings during the year. 

The Society voted that Proceedings of the meetings of the 
Sections be published in the Journal with Proceedings of this 
meeting. 

The Nominating Committee, consisting of Professors Haupert, 
Beare, and Mary E. Andrews, brought in its report suggesting 
the following list of officers who were elected by the Society for 
one vear (except as indicated): 


Professor Morton s. Enslin President 
Professor LeRoy Waterman Vice-President 
Professor John W. Flight Secretary 
Professor James B. Pritchard’ Treasurer 
Professor James Muilenburg 
Professor Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. : 
Professor Amos N. Wilder expires 1947) 


Associales in Council (Term 


Representative on the Board of 
President W. J. Moulton Trustees of American Schools of 

Oriental Research 

Delegate to the American Council 
Professor Millar Burrows of Learned Societies (term expires 

1948) 
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The Secretary was instructed to convey to Dean Fosbroke of 
the General Theological Seminary the Society’s sincere thanks 
for the hospitality enjoyed by the members during this year’s 
meetings. 

The Society then proceeded to the reading and discussion of 
the following papers: 


By T. J. Meek: The Syntax of the Sentence in Hebrew (Presidential Address, 
printed in this issue). 


By E. A. Leslie: Psalms of the Enthronement of Yahweh. 


By B. J. Bamberger: Authorship of the ‘‘Psalms of Ascent.” 

Psalms 110-31 and 133 are probably the work of a single author, com- 
posed at different periods of his life. They are all extremely brief and simple 
lyrics, marked by many distinctive characteristics of style and by a some- 
what quietistic piety. Psalms 132 and 134 are probably not by this writer, 
though they are also headed shir kama‘aloth — a term the meaning of which 
we can only guess. 


By C. M. Cooper: The Divine Personal Pronoun in the Psalms. 

The Psalms provide no confirmation of Montgomery’s suggestion that 
the divine name YHWH may be derived from the personal pronoun HU’. 
They do, however, abundantly illustrate the characteristic employment of 
this pronoun by Second Isaiah with nominal force equal to the designation 
‘universal God,”’ as pointed out by Morgenstern (cf. JBL 62, 269 f. and 
63, 161f.). This is lacking in early Psalms (cf. 18 31 and 24 10), but evident 
from the exilic age on. Either as subject of a noun clause or separate 
pronoun with verb, emphasis is laid on God as HE, the Existent One, both 
in His activities as Creator and as Redeemer. 


By L. Waterman: The Ethical Clarity of the Prophets (by title). 


Thursday afternoon, December 28, 2:00 P.M. the Society 
divided into two Sections. In the Old Testament Section, 
presided over by Professor Meek, the following papers were 
presented and discussed: 


By H. G. May: Jeremiah in the Reign of Zedekiah (by title). 


By F. North: An Analysis of Jeremiah’s Prophecy against Ammon. 


A critical analysis of Jer 49 1-6 discloses that the original oracle.was the 
following poem, the last stanza possibly being an early addition. Several 
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glosses were added and a few corruptions crept in to give us our present 
texts ard versions. Poem entitled: The Ammonites. 


Has not Israel sons? Howl, 
Has he no inheritor? And cry, O daughters of Rabbah; 
Why does Milcom inherit? For Milcom shall go into captivity, 
And his people dwell in cities? His priests and his princes together. 
I will sound a war-cry to Rabbah Why boast, O arrogant daughter, 
She shall become a desolate ruin “Who can come against me?” 
Her daughters shall be set on fire Behold, I am bringing a terror: 
And Israel inherits his inheritors. | You shall each be driven out headlong. 


By S.L. Terrien: The Notion of Love in Old Testament and in the Literatures 
of the Ancient Near East (by title). 


By H. L. Ginsberg: Astarte and Anath. 


In the post-Ugaritic age, from which alone data on the characters of 
these goddesses were available prior to 1929, there was a tendency to as- 
similate and ultimately to identify them. Even so, the erotic and pro- 
creative traits were more pronounced in Astarte, the military and athletic 
in Anath. In the Ugarit texts, Astarte probably becomes the consort of 
Baal, but does not engage in combat, while Anath is remarkable for her 
vigor and love of fighting. Anath figures very prominently in the narrative 
texts, but nothing in them contradicts her standing epithet ‘the virgin.’ 


By T. H. Gaster: The Canaanite Myth of Baal and the Dragon. 


The paper suggested that the Ugaritic poem of the combat between Baal 
and the dragon Yammu (Sea) really represented a seasonal myth symboliz- 
ing the rivalry between the genius of rain and that of underground waters 
as sources of the earth’s moisture, and the necessity of the former’s dis- 
comfiting the latter before he can establish his absolute sovereignty at 
the beginning of autumn. The several incidents of the myth were illus- 
trated from Sumerian, Akkadian, Vedic, Greek, Iranian, and Teutonic 
parallels. 


By H. S. Gehman: Note on II Kings 19 25 and Isaiah 37 27. 

II Kings 19 26 and Isaiah 37 27 are in substantial agreement, except that 
the former has S¢depah and the latter 5¢démah. Commentators generally 
have taken the position that the Isa. passage should be emended on the 
basis of the text of Kings. The Vulgate (Kings, quae arefacta; Isa., quae 
exaruit) would support that suggestion with which the interpretation of 
the Targum (d*yiSléqg; dislég) agrees. On the other hand, the Peshitta 
biihind would favor reading S*démah in both passages. 

The parallelism does not demand S¢dépah in the Hebrew text; in fact, 
the reading in Isaiah seems better (cf. P. Haupt, SBOT, Book of Kings, 
p. 281). Light is shed on the passage by the old Ethiopic, which in IT Ki 
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19 26 reads séd@éma. This must be a transliteration of * cednua which was 
in the Old Greek, but now has been lost. Greek rarnua represents either 
a revision of the original text or is due to inner Greek corruption. At 
any rate the Old Ethiopic version gives us in this case the clue to the 
original Hebrew text. For the value of the Old Ethiopic version in textual 
criticism reference was made to an unpublished dissertation (1944) by 
Mr. Donald M. Davies in the library of the Princeton Theological Seminary. 


By Grace Amadon: The Jewish Regnal Year under Babylonian and Persian 
Rule. 


The Neo-Babylonian and Persian periods in biblical chronology present 
a series of double-dated regnal years, similar to those of the Assuan Jews — 
for example, papyri J and K — but based upon different calendars. The 
biblical Jewish dates of this period are linked with a fall-beginning Jewish 
year, which is frequently double-dated with a spring-beginning Babylonian 
or Persian year. Hence, from Nisan to Tishri, the eastern regnal year 
was one in advance of the corresponding Jewish record, while, during fall 
and winter, it was numbered in Palestine the same as in Babylon. Such a 
distinctive date pattern necessarily locks in position its biblical outline. 
At the same time, the order of the lunar months demonstrates the calendars 
employed. The biblical writers of this period are therefore in good date 
agreement even though calendars may differ. 


By L. Wallach: Changing Ideas of Literary Research in Post-Biblical Hebrew. 


By A. S. Halkin: Saadia Gaon’s Introduction to his Commentary on the 
Pentateuch (by title). 


By G. R. Berry: The Unrealistic Attitude of Post-Exilic Judaism (by title). 


In the New Testament Section, presided over by Professor 
-Enslin, members heard and discussed the following papers: 


By C. T. Craig: II Corinthians and the Problems of the Apostolic Age. 


II Corinthians is a key to understanding of the apostolic age. Three 
theses were defended concerning problems raised by it: 1) it is impossible 
to identify Chs. 10-13 with the letter intervening between I Cor and 
II Cor 1-8; 2) the vision described in 12 1-4 is not to be identified with the 
conversion experience; 3) the point of departure for Paul’s trip to Jeru- 
salem, referred to in Gal 2, was not Ephesus, and its time therefore not 
near the writing of II Corinthians. 


By K. Grobei: Resurrection and Immortality in the New Testament (by 
title). 
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By N. Huffman: Emmaus among the Resurrection Accounts. 


A review of the criticism on the resurrection literature leads to the con- 
clusion that Mk anticipates a Galilean appearance to Simon-Cephas-Peter 
(vs. Lohmeyer), although no account of it has survived. This gap is filled 
and several problems about the Emmaus account are explained by the 
conjecture that Peter was the unnamed companion of Cleophas. Luke’s 
reconstruction would have required elimination of the identity of any 
apostle to whom an appearance came outside Jerusalem. Location of the 
event at Emmaus is questionable. Alternate explanations provide for loss 
of Peter’s identity from the story before it reached Luke. 


By P. E. Davies: The Emergence of a Priestly Christology in the Epistle 


to the Hebrews. 


The surprising Christology of the high priesthood in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews can be explained in part by similar thought in Philo and in other 
writings of the New Testament. The use of Ps 110 seems to have provided 
the connection between the exalted Messiah and the priest-Messiah. The 
figure of the high priest as applied to Jesus in Hebrews proved inadequate 
and suffered from contradictions. Nevertheless it did bring out valuable 
insights and possible early traditions bearing on Jesus’ experience and work. 
In particular, it emphasized Jesus’ prime contribution to a central concern 
of religion, man’s access to God. 


By F. W. Beare: The Structure of First Peter. 


This paper raised the question of integrity, supporting the proposal of 
Perdelowitz and Streeter to treat the section from 1 3 to 4 11 as a Baptismal 
Discourse, complete in itself, and composed before the outbreak of severe 
persecution which occasioned the Epistle proper (4 12 ff.). This is shown 
by the structure of the section, which follows the classical lines of an ora- 
tion; and by lack of any references to an acute situation. The discourse 
treats of Baptism as the sacrament of regeneration. Exegesis of selected 
passages — 1 3; 1 21-22; 2 2— and probably 2 4 and 3 21 — shows that they 
receive their most natural and precise interpretation in this context. 


By M. M. Parvis: Prospectus for a Critical Apparatus of the Greek New 


Testament. 


The textual critic of the Greek New Testament needs an accurate and 


‘a complete knowledge of the manuscripts with which he has to deal. A 


check of the citation of the witnesses to the Neutral text in the critical 
apparatuses of Tischendorf, von Soden, and Legg shows that such knowl- 
edge is not now available. New Testament scholars in America, England, 
and Europe, however, could make this knowledge available if they were 
to engage in a co-operative project to produce a new critical apparatus that 
would be a thesaurus of variant readings. 
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By B. M. Metzger: St. Jerome’s Testimony regarding the Second Grade of 
Mithraic Initiation. 


Hilberg, the editor of the authoritative critical text of Jerome’s Epist. 
107 (in the Vienna CSEL), following Cumont’s suggestion, emends Jerome’s 
text regarding the second grade of Mithraic initiation from mymphus 
(though supported by all manuscripts) to cryphius because several Latin 
inscriptions from a Roman Mithraeum refer to cryfios but not to mymphus. 
But recent excavations of a Mithraeum at Dura-Europos reveal a dozen 
Greek inscriptions containing nymphos, vindicating Jerome’s testimony. 
The paper discusses the meaning of both nymphus and cryphius and their 
relation to each other, and will be published in the American Journal of 
Philology during 1945. 


By Florence B. Lovell: What were the ARCHEIA of Ignatius? (by title). 
By E. J. Goodspeed: Doctrina Barnabas and Didache (by title). 


Thursday evening, December 28th. Professor Cadbury presid- 
ing. The following communications were presented: 


By W. J. Moulton: Report by the Society’s Representative on the Board 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research (printed in this issue). 


By G. E. Wright: Temple-form in Syria-Palestine (illustrated). 


By Rachel Wischnitzer-Bernstein: A New Aspect of the Iconography of 
Synagogue Paintings of Dura-Europos (illustrated). 


The unindentified center panel of the top register of the west wall and 
the still conjectural scene of the middle register of the south wall are identi- 
fied as episodes from the Joseph story. With this interpretation in mind, 
it is possible to obtain a coherent reading of the wall decoration which 
appears to run in all registers in two prongs toward the niche. 


By C. H. Kraeling: Comments on Dura-Europos. 


By R. A. Myers: Use of the Decalogue by Early Jewish and Christian Com- 
munities (by title). 


By F. Zimmerman: Aramaic Origin of Qoheleth. 


Following the lead of several scholars (e. g., Margoliouth and Burkitt) 
who maintain that Qoheleth is a translation, because of its peculiar style, 
the paper sought to establish that the book is specifically a translation 
from the Aramaic. The bilingual nuances of diction were noted; the vocab- 
ulary and syntax were shown to be Aramaic to a remarkable degree. In 
7 5 shir is undoubtedly a mistranslation of shebah, i.e. ‘‘song” for ‘‘praise’’. 
The argument of translation explains the Aramaic coloring of the book. 
which is in keeping with the early date. 
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By R. H. Pfeiffer: The Religious Teaching of the Wisdom of Solomon. 


The author of the diatribe called Wisdom of Solomon had three purposes 
in mind: to bring back into the fold worldly and apostate Jews (chiefly in 
chs. 1-5), to strengthen the faith of the pious Jews (chiefly in chs. 10-12, 
16-19), and to prove to the Gentiles the folly of heathenism (chiefly chs. 
13-15) and the truth of Judaism (chs. 6-9). His chief argument in per- 
suading Jews to do God's will is the Final Judgment after death, followed 
by rewards and punishments in the invisible world. 


. Friday morning, December 29th. In the Old Testament Section 
the following papers were presented and discussed: 


By S.:Rosenblatt: Glosses on Various Old Testament Passages (by title). 


By J. A. Thompson: The Relative Negative in the Old Testament. 


Examples of the relative negative are found in Arabic; in the Old Testa- 
ment: Gen 45 18; Ex 16 8; I Sam 8 7; Joel 2 13; Prov 8 10, 17 12; in Sirach 
25 13, 14; and in the New Testament: Mt 10 20, 18 22; Mk 9 37; Lk 10 20; 
John 12 44; Acts 5 4; I Cor 15 10; II Cor 2 5, I Thess 4 8; I John 318. The 
importance of this idiom for exegesis and the history of religion appears 
when it is applied to the interpretation of Hos 6 6 and Jer 7 22, 23, indicating 
that the rejection of sacrifice is not absolute but relative. 


By H. M. Orlinsky: Ha-rogdim for Ha-reqim in II Samuel 6 20. 
By J. W. Wevers: The Hebrew Variants of I Kings. 


Scholars almost universally agree there is only one Masoretic text. A 
collation of Kennicott and De Rossi with versional variants in I Kings 
shows many striking agreements demanding one of three possible conclu- 
sions: 1) by mere coincidence, post-Masoretic copyists transcribed errors 
agreeing with versional variants; 2) copyists through Gk. influence re- 
vised the Hebrew text, which is highly improbable; 3) the versional 
agreements indicate pre-Masoretic traditions which through transcription 
were forced more and more into agreement with Masoretic text. The last 
position, supported by evidence from Kennicott and De Rossi shows their 
importance for Hebrew textual criticism. — 


By Z. Green: Etymology of ‘‘Hebrew” in the Bible. 


By E. C. Broome, Jr.: Teaching of the Non-Hebrew Semitic Languages 
(by title). 


By R. Gordis: Some Relationships of Biblical and Rabbinic Hebrew. 


The comparative study of Hebrew linguistics has stressed the importance 
of cognate Semitic material, but, unfortunately, has tended to overlook 
the light that later stages of the Hebrew language can throw on Biblical 
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problems. Evidence was presented from Rabbinic Hebrew, shedding light 
on Biblical homonyms previously unnoted, on roots hitherto unrecognized, 
and on problems of textual criticism. The passages interpreted included 
Hos 4 15; Zech 11 16; Ps 139 3; Job 20 18, 22 2, 21. 


By A. S. Yahuda: Remarks on Balaam’s Oracles. 


The paper commented on the Oracles, dealing especially with /d‘afot 
(Num 23 22), explaining it from an Egyptian root w‘f, referring to the 
horns of a bull, and confirming that t6‘afdt signified the beauty and force- 
fulness of the horns of the buffalo (zeém). The enigmatic word ‘ammo 
(Num 22 5) was taken as identical with ‘Amu, occurring often in Egyptian 
records as name of an Asiatic people in the Middle East. It is significant 
that in the account of Sinuhe (18th Cent. B.C.) a chieftain Neshny is 
mentioned as son of ‘Amu and is said to have ruled over tribes in the region 
of Qédem in N. Syria, which is identical with Qédem given as the home of 
Balaam (Num 23 7). 


By W. F. Albright: Names of Yahweh in Early Israel (by title). 


The New Testament Section heard and discussed papers as 
follows: 


By P. Parker: The Style of Matthew: Some Implications. 


By W. H. Walker: Trespasses, Debts, Sins: A Study of Translations (read 
by M. S. Enslin). 


The paper dealt with a comparison of the translations, in various ver- 
sions, Prayer Books, etc., of ‘‘debts” versus “‘trespasses’’, ‘‘daily bread”’, 
us not into temptation.” 


By F. R. Crownfield: The Singular Problem of the Dual Galatians. 


Recognizing with Ropes that Galatians rebukes two errors, the paper 
suggests that both were held by one syncretist group akin to the Colossian 
errorists. Against them Paul is allied with the Peter-James group in 
consequence of common experience of the Spirit. Yet Paul’s own religion 
was in many respects nearer to that of the syncretists, so that these con- 
sider Paul’s position a weak-kneed compromise. Paul asserts his position 
is no human compromise, that the Law must be taken as a whole or not 
at all, and that those who have the essential experience of the Spirit will 
inevitably live thereby. 


By O. A. Piper: The Fulness (Pleroma) of God. 


The meaning of pleroma in the New Testament as referring to God or 
Christ cannot be ascertained by lexical rules alone. It requires also a 
study of the various racial mentalities which are reflected in its idiomatic 
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uses by various groups. The absolute use that is made of the term in the 
New Testament points to rival gnostic movements which were to be refuted; 
its close connection with the idiomatic use of plerotin as found in the LXX 
and Philo discloses the underlying Hebrew mentality. Plerotn denotes 
the activity of the (beneficent) divine power in the universe and mankind, 
and the pleroma of God denotes both this activity and its final goal. 


By R. E. Wolfe: Continuity of Thought between Proverbs and Fourth Gospel 
as regards the Logos. 


The stories of creation in Prov 3 1y-20 and 8 22-31 and the Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel are compared, showing that the former furnishes a key, 
perhaps the major one, to the origin of the dual godhead in the Prologue. 
The Prologue is a composite of three elements: 1) the fact of the historical 
Jesus; 2) the concept of dual deity in Proverbs; 3) the Logos idea of 
Greek philosophy. 


By Pearl Stone Wood: The Christology of the Fourth Gospel in Relation to 
the Jewish Concept of the Law. 


Many metaphors (light, life, bread of life, shepherd, etc.) are used in 
connection with the Law in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha and in 
connection with Jesus in the Fourth Gospel. Both the Law of the Apoc- 
rypha and Pseudepigrapha, and Jesus of the Fourth Gospel, are inter- 
preted in terms of Wisdom and, apart from the Prologue, the Fourth 
Gospel’s interpretation of Jesus is consistent with the Intertestamental 
concept of Wisdom. We conclude therefore that the dominant theme of 
the Fourth Gospel is the preeminence of Jesus as the fulfilment of all that 
was of permanent value in the Jewish Law. 


By E. R. Goodenough: The Date of John. 


John is an early rather than a late product of the Apostolic Age. The 
arguments for a late date are examined; positive evidence for an early 
date is presented; and a hypothesis is suggested for the origin of early 
Christian documents in general according to which John might properly 
be considered early. 


Both sections adjourned about 12 noon. 


Joun W. FLicut, Secretary 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


The following Memorial Resolutions in honor of distinguished 
members deceased during 1944, prepared by the Committee 
appointed for this purpose, were read and adopted by the 
Society and ordered printed with the Proceedings. 


James Morratt, born in Glasgow July 4, 1870. He was educated at Glas- 
gow Academy and Glasgow University, where he took his degree with honors 
in the classics, and at the United Free Church College in Glasgow in theology, 
where he stood first among all the students of the three colleges of the Church 
in the year of his graduation. After sixteen years in the active ministry, first 
at Dundonald and then at Broughty Ferry, he was appointed Yates Professor 
of Greek in Mansfield College, Oxford, and four years later, in 1915, Professor 
of Church History in the United Free Church College at Glasgow. In 1927 
he was called to Union Theological Seminary, New York, to the Washburn 
Professorship of Church History, as Professor McGiffert’s successor, which 
he filled until his retirement in 1938, greatly beloved by his colleagues and 
students. ; 

Already in his first pastorate he became noted as a scholar by the publication 
of his Historical New Testament which won for him the D.D. from St. Andrews 
University in- 1902, when he was only 32 years old. He pursued his studies 
with indefatigable zeal and published one book after another, soon becoming 
a scholar of the first rank. His Introduction to the Literature of the New Testa- 
ment in the International Library of Theology, his Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews in the International Critical Commentary, his books on The 
First Five Centuries of the Church, on Grace in the New Testament, Love in the 
New Testament, may be mentioned among others. He was the editor of the 
Moffatt New Testament Commentary as well as the author of a handbook on 
the novels of George Meredith, of a detective story, and other litera~ produc- 
tions. 

He was a man of prodigious learning, of amazing insight and remarkable 
power of judgment. This is especially seen in his great translation of the Bible 
which has made his name famous throughout the English-speaking world. 
Here his command of the original languages and of the ancient and modern 
Versions as well as of the text-critical and exegetical literature, combined 
with his sure intuition and the great art of the true translator, so rare and yet 
in a high degree his own, produced this masterly Version. He never ceased 
revising it. 

He had not intended his translation for use in the churches, but he was 
deeply interested in providing an up-to-date English Bible for the church. 
So he gave himself unstintedly and wholeheartedly to this exacting task as 
the Executive Secretary of the Committee on the Revision of the American 
Standard Bible until the very last days of his life. 


ay 
} 
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The Society records his death with sorrow. With all his vast learning and 
his great fame, Dr. Moffatt was one of the most modest of men, gentle and 
gracious, unfailingly helpful and considerate, a man of rare qualities of mind 
and heart, a noble Christian, one of God's true gentlemen. Professor Moffatt, 
D.D., D.Litt., LL.D., died June 27, 1944. 


The Rev. RicHarp Davipson, born March 29, 1876, in Ayr, Ontario, 
Canada. He was educated at the University of Toronto (Ph.D. 1902), Knox 
College, Toronto, and the University of Berlin. After various academic 
posts, he became in 1910 the Professor of Old Testament at Knox College 
(the Presbyterian Church in Canada), a position which he held until 1927. 
From 1927-28 he was Old Testament Professor at Union Theological College, 
the new theological college of the United Church of Canada, and when, in 
1928, this institution became Emmanuel College, he continued to hold the 
Old Testament chair. In 1932 he became Principal of the College, retiring in 
1943. For the year 1943-44 he was honored with the presidency of the Toronto 
Conference of the United Church of Canada, and he was also special lecturer 
on religious knowledge in Victoria College, Tcronto. 

He was a member of this Society since 1910. In his earlier years he served 
scholarship in Canada by maintaining before a somewhat suspicious genera- 
tion the critical approach to the Bible. In his later years his interests developed 
in the direction of church worship and ritual, and he was one of the anonymous 
authors of the Book of Common Order of the United Church of Canada (1932). 
He was prominent in the ecumenical movement, and at the time of his death 
he was president of the North American section of the Ecumenical Council. 
An erudite scholar, he was also a humble man who inspired successive genera- 
tions of students with his high ideals of the Christian ministry. He died 
May 25, 1944. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The present active membership of the Society numbers 627, in addition to 
17 honorary members, making a total of 644 — 2 less than the total reported 
last year. This includes 55 persons elected at our last meeting who sub- 
sequently qualified for membership. Suspension of the prize memberships, 
underwritten by a generous member of the Society for several years, has re- 
duced accessions thisyear; a slight increase in withdrawals during these difficult 
days has further diminished our numbers; and a large number of our members 
residing in foreign countries have been temporarily lost to us. The Secretary 
hopes to re-establish contact with the latter group as soon as the War situation 
permits. Entry into War Services of various kinds has led some members to 
withdraw during the emergency, but we hope for their return to member- 
ship when they return to civilian life. Yet with a fairly average number of 
nominations to membership by present members, together with 19 persons 
who applied during the year and will presumably be elected to full membership 
at this meeting, we have maintained a stable membership. 


Notices of the deaths of the following members have been received during 
the year: 


Rabbi William Rosenau, died Dec. 9, 1943, a member since 1922. 
Dr. Paul Romanoff, died Jan. 27, 1944, a member since 1931. 
Thomas G. Shearman, died Mar. 12, 1944, a member since 1933. 
Dr. Herbert L. Willett, died Mar. 28, 1944, a member since 1936. 
Prof. Richard Davidson, died May 25, 1944, a member since 1910. 
Miss Emilie Grace Briggs, died June 14, 1944, a member since 1897. 
Prof. James Moffatt, died June 27, 1944, a member since 1928. 
Prof. Charles S. Thayer, died July 8, 1944, a member since 1900. 
Pres. Wilbert W. White, died Aug. 11, 1944, a member since 1922. 
Rev. Frank H. Hallock, died Dec. 13, 1944, a member since 1921. 


Delegates of the Society attended the following academic functions during 
the year: 

Inauguration of Dr. Howard F. Lowry as President of the College of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, Oct. 21 (Rev. John R. Cheney of Akron, Ohio). 

Inauguration of Dr. Edwin E. Aubrey as President of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Chester, Pa., Oct. 31 (The Secretary). 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun W. Fiicut, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The four regular issues of the Journal, comprising Vol. LXIII, have appeared 
in the course of the year. 

In accordance with the main purpose of our Society, namely the encourage- 
ment of Biblical research, the Journal has printed not only the contributions 
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of well-known experts and renowned scholars, but also of young men and 
women who are at the beginning of their scholarly career. During the year the 
Journal has printed 35 articles written by 32 contributors, of whom five had 
never seen an article of theirs in print before. 

The Editor has introduced two slight innovations, which will be discon- 
tinued if the Society does not approve. He has devoted the March and 
September issues to Old Testament and Semitic studies, and the June and 
December issues to New Testament and Hellenistic investigations; but Old 
Testament book reviews are printed in the New Testament issues, while the 
New Testament reviews have appeared in the Old Testament issues. Another 
innovation is the publication of criticisms, comments and supplements to 

‘articles published in previous issues: it would seem that scholarly discussion 
of difficult problems will contribute to the progress of Biblical studies. 


The greatest difficulty facing the Editor has been of a financial nature. The 
resources at his disposal are insufficient to meet the increased costs of pro- 
duction. Comprising 442 pages, the current volume is larger than the cor- 
responding volumes of learned journals in related fields whose subscription 
price is higher than ours. This has been made possible first of all through 
the self-sacrifice and wholehearted cooperation of our fellow-member and 
printer, Mr. Maurice Jacobs, Executive Vice-President of The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. He has not only produced every issue punctually, 
in spite of war-time restrictions, but by not raising our price in spite of in- 
creased production costs he has caused a substantial loss to his organization. 
While the Society thus owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Jacobs, it cannot permit 
such a situation to continue. In the second place, the Editor was forced to 
solicit a substantial contribution from an anonymous donor in order to print 
the contributions which in his opinion should be printed. Thus the Society 
faces a dilemma in the coming year: either it will have to reduce materially 
the size of the Journal, to the grave damage to our discipline in view of the 
disappearance of many European journals in this field; or it must increase its 
resources through donations or through an increased membership fee. The 
Editor would recommend to the Society that the membership fee be increased | 
$0.50 annually. 

It is a pleasant duty for the Editor to express his deep gratitude to all those 
whose labors have made possible the publication of the latest volume of the 
Journal. All the contributors have shown extraordinary self-control when 
they were sorely tempted to shoot a most irritating and opinionated Editor; 
indeed they have given him every help and encouragement. The Book Review 
Editors have performed their tasks with admirable competence and diligence. 
The Editorial Committee, which was consulted as a whole or singly in every 
doubtful case, has given to the’Editor invaluable help and expert advice. 


Respectfully submitted, 
RosBert H. PreirFer, Editor 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


RECEIPTS 


Contributions toward publication 
Contribution for prize-memberships 
Interest 

Yale University Press from subscriptions 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing and mailing of Journal 

Editor’s expenses 

Secretary's expenses 

Treasurer’s expenses 

Annual meeting 

Sectional meetings : 

American Council of Learned Societies A $ 3,257.12 


1,480.28 
4,737.40 


DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 


Chester-Cambridge Bank and Trust Co. as of 
statement of Dec. 18, 1944 : $ 1,231.07 
Less vouchers nos. 17, 18, 19, 20 64.85 1,166.22 
Province of Ontario Savings Account S-2833 
Cash on hand 


AssETS 


Balance on hand Dec. 27, 1944 : 
2 $500 U.S. Treas. 2 7/8.bonds d 2,602.68 


Respectfully submitted, 
James B. PriTCHARD, Treasurer 
December 28, 1944. 
Audited and found correct. 


PIERSON PARKER 
C. A, Smrpson 


xv 
Balance on hand from 1943..................----$ 1,483.99 
59.50 
4 32.34 
| 
Balance on hand, Dec. 27, 1944. | 
1,480.28 
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REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVE ON THE BOARD 
OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Once again The American Schools of Oriental Research have had a year 
of outstanding achievement in field work, as well as one of gratifying progress 
in the tasks of publication. 

It has been our good fortune to have the continuing service of Dr. Nelson 
Glueck as Director (in residence) of the Jerusalem School, while at the same 
time, as our specialist in the field of archaeological research, he has carried 
on a survey of great importance in Transjordan. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our normal academic work in Palestine could 
not be resumed by reason of the World War, it can still be reported that our 
* Hostel has been well patronized, and likewise that our Jerusalem Library has 
been much visited by scholars and soldiers. This has continued even though 
there has been little hope that the shipment of new books and periodicals 
could be resumed at an early date. Among these visitors there have been not 
a few distinguished orientalists, some of them connected with a recently 
established British School of Oriental Studies, that has been opened in Jeru- 
salem for the training of colonial officers. 


As for our Jerusalem property Dr. Glueck reports that ‘‘the buildings and 
grounds are in good shape,” and that the ‘‘School is a lovely place to live and 


work in.”” We can easily understand his enthusiasm for such a haven of 
refreshment after his exhausting expeditions in Transjordan. 

In spite of high temperatures and the difficulties of travel in roadless areas, 
with wonderful perseverance he has continued his archaeological survey of 
prehistoric sites in Transjordan. On his most recent expeditions he has carried 
his researches northward to the Syrian border and eastward to the boundary 
line of Saudi Arabia. His sole attendant in many of these undertakings has 
been a Circassian, Rashid Hamid, who is now connected with the ‘‘Trans- 
Jordan Department of Antiquities.’’ On one very difficult tour he was aided 
by a Transjordan government truck and a small military escort. At the close 
of this most recent year of his continued researches Dr. Glueck can say that: 
“At least eighty per-cent, and probably more, of all ancient historical sites 
in Transjordan have been carefully examined so far as surface remains are 
concerned.” 

His fourth and final volume recounting these “Explorations in Eastern 
Palestine’ will be ready soon for publication, and will be issued as an Annual 
of the American Schools. It will include over 100 full plates of pottery alone. 
A valuable assortment of these various pot-sherds has been selected and care- 
fully labeled, and is awaiting an opportunity for shipment to the Smithsonian 
Institution from which we have received, by means of a special fund, most 
helpful financial assistance for the continuance of Dr. Glueck’s explorations. 


xvi 
| 
| 
| | 
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During this last year the work of publication by the American Schools 
has gone on apace. In the first place it may be reported that the well main- 
tained subscription lists of the Bulletin and the Biblical Archaeologist attest 
the widespread appreciation of both these periodicals. The two volumes on 
the Tell en-Nasbeh expeditions are now in the press. In this task of publica- 
tion we are cooperating with the Palestine Institute of the Pacific School of 
Religion. Dr. Kramer’s edition of Sumerian texts may be expected soon, and 
the same is true of Miss Porada’s volume including study and photographs of 
_ Nuzi seal impressions. The volume of mathematical cuneiform texts, edited 
by Doctors Neugebauer and Sachs, will be issued shortly as a joint publication 
of the American Oriental Society and the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. Finally it may be reported that the continuing demand for Dr. 
Glueck’s The Other Side Of The Jordan is to be met by a lithoprinted reproduc- 
tion, and that he has a new book, The Jordan, ready for publication. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WarrEN J. MouLton 


‘ 
Me 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Fourth Annual Meeting, February 21, 1944 


The Pacific Coast Section of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis met on February 21, 1944 in the Starr King School 
for the Ministry in Berkeley, California. The meeting was 
held in cooperation with the Pacific Coast Association for 
Religious Studies. 


The following papers were read by members of the Section: 


By James Muilenburg: The Great Epiphany in II Isaiah. 

By John W. Bailey: Paul’s Corinthian Correspondence. 

By Edgar J. Goodspeed: Some Problems of New Testament Translation. 

By Earl M. Wilbur: Translation of PAS in New Testament Greek. 

By Pierson Parker: Pristine Christology. 

By L. L. Caviness: An Analysis of Some of the Facts upon which the 
Fragmentary Theory of Genesis is Based. 

By C. C. McCown: The Legitimacy of Symbolic Interpretation. 


This session was preceded by a luncheon at which the speaker 
was Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed whose subject was ‘Revising the 
Revisers.’’ The address dealt with the work of the committee 
that has recently finished revising the American Standard Version 
Bible. 


An evening session was held at which an illustrated address 
was presented entitled “‘The Use of Chinese Literature, Music 
and Painting in the Presentation of Christianity to the Chinese”’ 
by Prof. William B. Pettus. Preceding the lecture a business 
session of the Pacific Coast Section was held, at which the report 
of the nominating committee was adopted, and the following 
officers were elected to serve for the year 1944: 


President: Dr. Pierson Parker, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President: Professor Ralph E. Knudson, Berkeley, Calif. 
Secretary: Professor Gurdon C. Oxtoby, San Anselmo, Calif. 
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It was voted that the Section authorize the secretary to write 
to the Treasurer of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
gesis requesting that the Society pay $4.59 to the Pacific Coast 
Section, this being one-half of the expense of the meeting which 
was arranged in cooperation with the Pacific Coast Association 
of Religious Studies. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Gurpon C. Oxtosy, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE MIDWEST SECTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Eighth Meeting, April 14 and 15, 1944 


The eighth meeting of the Midwest Section of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held at the Oriental 
Institute, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, April 14 
and 15, 1944, in joint session with the Middle West Branch of 
the American Oriental Society and the Chicago Society of 
Biblical Research. President Pyatt called the business meeting 
to order at 1:45 Pp. M. on April 14. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were approved as printed in the Journal. The president 
appeinted as the nominating committee H. R. Willoughby, 
J. Morgenstern, and N. W. Lund. A joint committee on resolu- 
tions was appointed; H. H. Hutson was the member for the 
Midwest Section, and acted with J. A. Wilson and J. P. Free, 
who represented the other two Societies. 


In a symposium on “The Place of the Temple in Ancient 
Thought and Life” the following papers were read: 

By H. H. Nelson: The Temple in Egypt. 

By T. Jacobsen: The Temple in Mesopotamia. 


By G. E. Wright: The Temple in Palestine-Syria. 
By R. Marcus: The Synagogue. 


The presidential address for the Middle West Branch of the 
American Oriental Society was given by T. George Allen at 
8 P. M. on the subject, ‘Publication Problems of the Orientalist.”’ 
C. L. Pyatt then gave the presidential address for the Midwest 
Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis on the 
subject, “Biblical Science Facing the World Crisis.” 

At 9:00 A. M. on April 15 President Pyatt called the second 
business meeting to order. The resolutions committee reported, 
with resolutions of thanks for hospitality and a recommendation 
to the officers of the Section that another joint meeting of the 
three Societies be planned for next year. The report was adopted. 
H. R. Willoughby presented the report of the nominating com- 


| 

| | 
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mittee, as follows: for President, Professor Floyd V. Filson, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago; for Vice-President, 
Professor R. A. Bowman, Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago; for Secretary, Professor Ralph Marcus, University of 
Chicago. These nominees were elected by unanimous vote of 
the Section. 

The following papers were then presented: 


By L. E. Laflin, Jr.: The Ancient Egyptian So-Called Mortuary Temple 
as Theater. 

By G. G. Cameron: Treasury Tablets From Persepolis. 

By J. A. Wilson: The Future of Near Eastern Archaeology: Individual 
Action or Association? 

By A. T. Olmstead: Alexander as Great King of Macedonians and Iranians. 

By H. E. Foster: Old Testament Sympathy With Animals. 

By H. H. Hutson: A Study of New Testament Concepts of God. 


During the intermission members had the privilege of a con- 
ducted tour through the Oriental Institute workshop. 

At the afternoon meeting, which began at 2:15 P.M., the 
following papers were presented: 


By C. Braden: Some Modern Buddhist Interpretations of the Bible. 

By C. T. Craig: New Testament Use of the Suffering Servant Passages. 

By A. Wikgren: Wellhausen on the Synoptic Gospels: A Centenary 
Appraisal. 

By A. H. Forster: Priesthood in the New Testament. 

By E. P. Blair: Matthew’s Conception of Salvation. 


The final meeting was an informal dinner at the Quadrangle 
Club at 6 P. M. 


FLoyp V. FILson, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE CANADIAN SECTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Seventh Annual Meeting, December 27-28, 1944 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Canadian Section of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held concur- 
rently with the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Society of Biblical Studies, in Emmanuel College, Toronto, on 
the evening of December 27, and the morning and afternoon of 
December 28, 1944. Twelve members of SBLE were present 
at one or more of these sessions. The president, Professor S. M. 
Gilmour, occupied the chair. 


At the opening session, the minutes of the Sixth Annual 
Meeting, held December 28-29 1943 (as printed in the Journal, 
March 1944, pp. xx—xxi) were approved. Both Societies noted 
with sorrow the death on May 25, 1944, of the Rev. Richard | 
Davidson, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., former principal of Emmanuel 
College, and a member of SBLE since 1910. An appropriate 
memorial resolution was passed, the text of which is to be found 
in the minutes of the Canadian Society of Biblical Studies. 


Rev. G. E. Taylor, Burwash Hall, Victoria College, University 
of Toronto, was nominated to membership in the Society. 


The report of the moninating committee, brought in by 
Provost F. H. Cosgrave, was adopted, whereby Professor W. E. 
Staples became president for the current year, and Professor 
W. S. McCullough secretary. 


Of the nine papers read before the two Societies, the following 
were presented by members of SBLE: 


By Professor S. M. Gilmour (Presidential Address): St. Paul and the 
Primitive Church. 

By Rabbi H. A. Fischel: The Prophet (the background of John 1 218, 
6 14, 7 40). 

By Professor H. L. MacNeill: The Sitz im Leben of Luke 1-2. 

By Rev. R. J. Williams: A Demotic Wisdom Text. 

By Professor F. V. Winnett: The Story of the Plagues: Documentary 
Admixture or Stylistic Arrangement? 


W. Stewart Secretary 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


February 1, 1945 


Pres. Franklin H. Blackmer, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Prof. James R. Branton, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester 7, N. Y. 

Rev. Lewis B. Carpenter, S. T. M., 40 Third St., North Andover, 
Mass. 

Rev. C. Milo Connick, Ph.D., Northfield School for Girls, East 
Northfield, Mass. 

Prof. Earl Cranston, Ph.D., 2 Webster Terrace, Hanover, N. H. 

Mr. Edward Dalglish, 16-19 Well Drive, Fair Lawn, N. J. 

Dr. Ralph W. Decker, 72 Mount Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Mr. Robert Eaker, Apartado 858, San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Rev. August J. Engelbrecht, B. D., 409 Prospect St., New Haven 
11, Conn. 

Mr. C. E. Finch, 213 Hodge Hall, Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Prof. George W. Frey, Jr., 605 Wallace St., York, Pa. 

Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein, Headmaster, Stony Brook School, Stony 
Brook, L. I., N. Y. 

Rabbi Nathan Gaynor, Anshe Emet Synagogue, Pine Grove at 
Grace, Chicago, IIl. 

Dr. Judah I. Goldin, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Mr. Victor E. Harlow, 217 N. Harvey St., Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 

Mr. Samuel A. Ives, 135 West 238th St., New York 63, N. Y. 

Rabbi Reuben M. Katz, Temple Israel, 239 S. River St., Wilkes 
Barre, Pa. 

Mr. J. Spencer Kennard, Jr., 99 Claremont Ave., New York 27, 
N. Y. 

Rev. Jan Kovacik, 37 Tunnel St., Lansford, Pa. 

Dr. Samuel N. Kramer, The University Museum, 33rd & Spruce, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. George E. Ladd, 69 Richmond St., Dorchester 24, Mass. 

Mr. Le Moine G. Lewis, Andover Hall, Francis Ave., Cambridge 
38, Mass. 

Mr. Lindsay B. Longacre, 807 N. College Ave., Claremont, Calif. 

Pres. Allan A. MacRae, 1205 Delaware Ave., Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Jacob Milgrom, B. H. L., 3080 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

Rev. Conrad Myrick, 1176 Eleventh Ave., S. Birmingham 5, Ala. 

Rev. Philip S. Nason, Ph.D., 39 Church St., Cortland, N. Y. 
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Rev. Herbert Otwell, 457 College Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Rev. Christian Preus, M.Th., 260 State St., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Rev. Warren A. Quanbeck, 100 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 

Rev. J. Radcliffe, The Manse, St. Patricks Ave., Down Patrick, 
Co. Down, N. Ireland. 

Rev. Prof. A. B. Rhodes, Th.M., 109 E. Broadway, Louisville 2, 


Ky. 

Mr. Donald Fay Robinson, 59 Lake St., Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Rev. James D. Smart, Ph.D., 1101 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 

Mr. Morton Smith, 99 Brattle St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Rabbi Melford Spiro, 1802 Chicago Ave., Evanston, II. 

Rev. Alfred B. Starratt, Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Mass. 

Rev. W. B. Streufert, S. T. M., Box 366, Livingston, Calif. 

Prof. H. C. Thiessen, Wheaton College, Wheaton, II. 

Prof. Herbert S. Turner, D.D., R. F. D. #1, Staunton, Va. — 

Dr. Pinchos Wechter, 1702 67th Ave., Philadelphia 26, Pa. 

Mrs. Rachel Wischnitzer-Bernstein, 87 Hamilton Place, New 
York 31, N. Y. 

Rev. Woodrow W. Witmer, B. D., R. F. D. No. 2, Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio. 

Prof. Pennyman Worsley, M. A., King’s College, Halifax, N.S., 
Canada. 

Rev. L. Yaure, 55 E. Walnut Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

Mr. J. D. Yoder, 103 Alexander Hall, Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Rev. G. Douglas Young, S. T. M., 1511 W. 14th St., Wilmington 6, 
Del. 
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THE SYNTAX OF THE SENTENCE IN 
HEBREW* | 


THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


EBREW syntax may not be a very exciting subject for 
a Presidential Address, but it is an exceedingly important 
one for the interpretation of the Hebrew text. We may be able 
to parse correctly every form in a passage and may know the 
exact meaning of each word, but if we err at any point in the 
syntax, even though slightly, our translation and interpretation - 
cannot be correct. For the correct understanding of the text 
nothing is so important as the correct understanding of the 
syntax. At every point it presents a challenge to the serious 
student and in its interpretation he can never be too precise 
or too meticulous. 

It is a truism that each language has its own peculiar syntax, 
with the idiom of one language never completely that of any 
other; and yet this is a truism that is all too frequently ignored. 
Take such a simple example as the second person. In Hebrew 
the singular and plural are carefully distinguished. So they 
used to be in English, but in modern usage the pronoun ‘“‘you” 
is made to do duty for both singular and plural, and the singular 
“thou” is seldom used, the only exception in prose being in 
addresses to deity. This means that the second person of the 
Hebrew, when applied to creatures other than God, should 
regularly be translated ‘‘you” into English irrespective of the 
number in Hebrew, but deity should be addressed as ‘‘thou,” 
because that is the English idiom. A literal translation, such 
as we have in most English versions of the Bible, is Hebrew- 


*The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis on December 28, 1944, at the General 
Theological Seminary in New York City. 
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English and not a real translation. On the other hand, a trans- 
lation that uses “‘you”’ in addresses to deity, as Goodspeed does 
in his translations,’ is even worse because it violates a common 
idiom of modern English and is offensive to our ears. 

A more serious divergence between English and Hebrew is 
in the construction of the compound sentence; that is, the 
sentence composed of two or more clauses. In Hebrew originally, 
as all scholars know, there was no punctuation of any sort and 
no division of the consonants into words or of the words into 
phrases and clauses. Accordingly there was nothing to indicate 
the beginning of a new clause except an introductory particle 
and this in most cases had to be waw (1), which in such instances 
is purely determinative and not conjunctive at all. After divi- 
sion into words, vocalization of the consonants, and punctuation 
marks (‘accents’) were introduced, there was no longer the same 
need of the many waws and they tended to be dropped, but there 
was a time when they were a very necessary adjunct to the proper 
reading of the text, and they still remain in considerable abun- 
dance. Furthermore, the Hebrew language is a more primitive, 
less complex, language than our own, and where we use gram- 
matical subordination in our sentence structure Hebrew is more 
likely to use grammatical codrdination. As a matter of fact the 
grammatical subordination of clauses is comparatively rare in 
Hebrew, as it is in the other Semitic languages, but we have to 
go to a cognate language like Old Babylonian to find out exactly 
how rarely it does occur. In this language the verb of every 
grammatically subordinate clause has a suffixed —u to identify 
it,? and from this we learn that only those clauses are gram- 
matically subordinate that are in the genitive or that are intro- 
duced by a subordinating particle, and such particles are of 
comparatively rare occurrence. All other clauses are codrdinate. 
For these two reasons the many waws of the Hebrew text are not 
to be monotonously translated ‘‘and,” as they are in so many 
English translations. Sometimes they are simply guides to the 


t Edgar J. Goodspeed, The New Testament: An American Translation (1923); 
The Apocrypha: An American Translation. (1938). 

2 To this rule there is an exception when the verb ends in —a or —am; other- 
wise these endings and their significance would be lost. 
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reading of the text and hence determinative, like our capital 
letter at the beginning of a sentence, and in that case they are 
to be ignored in the translation. At other times they introduce 
a grammatically codrdinate clause, which, however, is logically 
subordinate (that is, subordinate in meaning) and has to be so 
translated into English, because a true translation must repro- 
duce the idiom of one language, not in literal terms, but in the 
idiom of the other language. This means that every occurrence 
of waw in Hebrew will have to be painstakingly examined to 
determine its force in the sentence and out of this will come its 
proper translation. The result will be, not the Hebrew-English 
of so many translations, but idiomatic English faithfully render- 
ing the original. 

We have already noted the fact that where English uses sub- 
ordinate clauses Hebrew is more likely to use codrdinate clauses, 
but in some instances at least it is clear that to the Hebrews 
themselves this grammatical codrdination meant logical sub- 
ordination, even as it does with us. This is assuredly true in the 
case of what are logically purpose clauses. When these are intro- 
duced by a waw, as they often are, it is always a simple waw 
with the imperfect or a related form (cohortative, jussive, or 
imperative) that is used and never a waw consecutive,’ and yet 
waw consecutive is elsewhere the regular construction in classical 
Hebrew prose.‘ The fact that Hebrew should deviate from its 


3 No grammar that I know says that the perfect with waw consecutive can 
express purpose, and yet all the translators of the Old Testament blindly 
follow one another in translating it thus in a good many instances; as, for 
example, in Deut 51, where the last two finite verbs are translated as ex- 
pressing purpose when they are clearly precative, parallel to the imperative 
of the first clause: ‘Hear, O Israel, the statutes and ordinances which I am 
delivering in your hearing today, and learn them, and be careful to observe 
them.” On the other hand, the clear instance of a purpose clause at the 
beginning of Deut 102 (simple waw plus the imperfect) is universally over- 
looked and the waw is translated as conjunctive, which is impossible for the 
Hebrew of the time of Deuteronomy. That would have required waw con- 
secutive with the perfect. 

4 Besides the simple waw to express purpose the only other use of simple 
waw with a finite verb in classical Hebrew prose is when two or more verbs, 
closely tied together in meaning and thought, follow one another in rapid 
uccession, as in I Sam 12 2 or Deut 2 30. 
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regular usage in the case of purpose clauses and use simple waw 
with the verb instead of the usual waw consecutive indicates 
that by this unusual construction the Hebrews were suggesting 
something unusual and were trying to indicate that grammatical 
codrdination here was to be interpreted as having the force of 
logical subordination ; that is, the clause, although grammatically 
coérdinate with the main clause, was to convey an idea sub- 
ordinate to it, exactly as some similar clauses do in English, as, 
for example, ‘‘Eat and live,” which is equivalent to saying. 
“Eat in order that you may live,” or ‘If you eat, you will live.” 
Logical subordination here is expressed by grammatical codrdina- 
tion as so very often in Hebrew. 

Another kind of clause which to the Hebrews must have carried 
with it the idea of subordination, although grammatically 
codrdinate, is the so-called circumstantial clause, because it 
deviates at nearly every point in its structure from that of the 
regular clause. As is well known, instead of waw consecutive 
it has simple waw; instead of having the verb first it has the 
subject; and instead of using a finite verb it regularly uses the 
participle, all of them devices to indicate the circumstances 
accompanying the action of the main clause. By using a structure 
different from the regular structure the Hebrews were indicating, 
as in the case of the purpose clause, that the clause was some- 
thing out of the ordinary and hence we are entirely justified 
in interpreting it as circumstantial, although never forgetting 
that it is grammatically coérdinate and not subordinate. But 
its equivalent in English is grammatical subordination, and this 
is the way in which it is regularly reproduced. The waw that 
is used to introduce this kind of clause must be simply a de- 
terminative to indicate the beginning of a new clause, and in 
course of time it accordingly came to be dropped occasionally.s 

As in other languages, the clause in Hebrew can be used in 
any case in which a noun is used: nominative, genitive, or 
accusative. As genitive it may be governed by a noun in the 
construct, as in the very first verse of the Old Testament, 
Gen 11, where the construct noun mx governs the clause that 


5 See, e. g., Gen 12 8; Ex 12 11; 22 9, 13; IT Sam 18 14. 
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immediately follows;* or it may be governed by a preposition, 
as in Am 2 s, where the preposition by governs the whole clause — 
immediately following and not simply the following noun, 
as the Massoretic punctuation would indicate: ‘“‘and because 
they stretch out garments taken in pledge beside every altar.” 
Ordinarily a clause is governed by a conjunction in Hebrew, but 
its government by a preposition also occurs rather often, more 
often than is generally recognized. It is a construction that is 
very common in the East Semitic languages’ and it occurs quite 
often in Hebrew with the preposition }yo),* but in such instances 
1y0> has regularly been called a conjunction, as if the same word 
could function in two such different capacities as preposition and 
conjunction. It would seem to be much more consistent and in 
better accord with the usage of words to regard the preposition 
as always a prepostion, although sometimes governing a whole 
clause rather than a single word (a noun or an infinitive). When 
governed by a preposition the clause usually begins with 7Wx,° 
in which case Wk is said to make the preposition into a conjunc- 
tion, but this is scarcely correct. As we note elsewhere in this 
paper, the particle wx is sometimes used to introduce a clause 
in the nominative or a clause in the accusative; by the same token 
it may also introduce a clause in the genitive, so that we should 
not call a word like "WKx> a conjunction, but we should divide 
it into its two elements: the preposition > and the particle Wx 
introducing a clause in the genitive. And this is supported by 
instances where the 7Wsx-clause is definitely genitive, as in 
Is 2 s after the preposition $, ‘to that which their fingers have 
made,” or in Jer 15 4 after the preposition by, “‘because of what 
he did in Jerusalem.” 


6 For other examples see Paul Joiion, Grammaire de I’hébreu biblique (1923), 
pp. 392 f. A rather frequent example is the noun apy in the adverbial accusa- 
tive (having the force of a preposition), construct to the following clause i in the 
genitive, with the clause sometimes introduced by 1x or °>. 

7 So also A. Ungnad, ZA 18 (1904) 63 ff. Most scholars interpret the prep- 
ositions thus used (e. g., istu, adi, ina, and kima) as conjunctions, making 
them prepositions only when used with an infinitive or a noun, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the same word can be both preposition and conjunction. 

§ Strictly a preposition plus a noun in the construct. 

° Occasionally *> is used in place of 7wx. 
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The clause in the genitive is definitely subordinate in Hebrew, 
both grammatically and logically, as is clearly demonstrated by 
Old Babylonian, where such a clause always has the subordinat- 
ing suffix —u attached to its verb.?° On the other hand, a co- 
drdinate clause that is logically the subject of a verb and hence 
nominative is of course not grammatically subordinate even 
though subordinate in meaning, but again we have to go to Old 
Babylonian to prove this. For example, in that language, as in 
the other East Semitic languages, what is logically a conditional 
clause is intfoduced by Sémma, usually translated “‘if,”’ but 
most surprisingly the clause that follows does not have the sub- 
ordinating suffix —u, indicating that S4mmza is not a subordinating 
conjunction, as its translation would suggest, but the impersonal 
(third masculine singular) permansive II 1 of the verb 3’Gmum 
(Hebrew o°b) plus the particle -ma,™ which must be explicative 
here, meaning ‘‘namely.” Literally translated the phrase is 
accordingly ‘“‘it is established namely,”’ which is the equivalent 
of ‘‘it is established that’’ or “it being established that,” and 
this in turn is the equivalent of “‘if,”’ the regular translation. That 
is, the clause which follows 5@mma is grammatically codrdinate 
to it, but logically it is the subject of the verb %@m and the 
particle —ma is explicative. Exactly the same construction ap- 
pears in Hebrew. First comes an impersonal verb and then an 
explicative waw introducing a coérdinate clause which in meaning 
is the subject of the verb and is regularly translated thus. A 
frequent and well-known example is the impersonal use of the 
verb “‘to be, to come to pass,”’ followed by a codrdinate clause; 
for example, WON NIT Nya 7M in Gen 21 22, literally “And it 
came to pass at that time, namely, he said,’”’ but more properly 
in English, “It came to pass at that time that he said.” The 


1 See, e.g., R. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi (1904; henceforth ab- 
breviated CH), XXIV, 79: i-na bit i-pu-Su, ‘in the house which he built,” 
where the clause is genitive to the construct noun bit; or CH, XXXIV, 10: 
t-na i-du-u, ‘‘when I knew,”’ where the clause is genitive to the preposition 
ina. For other examples see A. Ungnad, ZA 18 (1904) 59-65. 

™ Ungnad was close to the right interpretation of 54mma when he said that 
it was the permansive of ov in the intensive stem, perhaps third feminine 
plural in the sense of our neuter (ZA 18 [1903] 362 f.). 
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second clause stands in apposition to the impersonal subject of 
the verb of the first clause, showing that the waw introducing it is 
. explicative, and in accordance with the use of the explicative 
waw with a noun” it may on occasion be omitted, as in Deut 911 
or Is 71. That we are justified in regarding the second clause 
as a subject clause, even though it is grammatically codrdinate, 
is shown by the fact that it is sometimes introduced by °3" 
and hence definitely subordinate. The subject clause may also 
be introduced by the subordinating particle "wx, as in Gen 615, © 
where 7 is the predicate and the following clause introduced by 
"Wk is the subject.* Thus it is to be noted that the same idea 
can be expressed by three different constructions in Hebrew, 
one codrdinate and the other two subordinate, but the former 
is much the more frequent. On the other hand, all three have to 
be reproduced as subordinate in English, because that, in contrast 
with Hebrew, is the English idiom for all of them. 

Besides the clause in the nominative and that in the genitive 
there is also the clause in the accusative and in various uses 
of the accusative: the accusative as the direct object of a verb, 
the appositional accusative, the accusative of manner, and the 
accusative of specification. In the first of these, the accusative 
as the direct object of a verb, the clause is usually subordinate, 
being introduced by the subordinating particle °> or Wx with 
or without the sign of the accusative nx. Occasionally, however, 
the same thing will be expressed by a codrdinate clause. That 
this codrdinate clause is logically an object clause is further 
demonstrated by the fact that it sometimes alternates with the 
infinitive construct in the accusative. For example, mvy> nv, 
“‘and you must be careful to do” in Deut 6 3 appears in Deut 16 12 
as Mwy) n7nw, ‘and you must be careful and you do,” which in 
English must be rendered “and you must be careful that you 


12 See T. J. Meek, JAOS 58 (1938) 123 f. A good illustration of a clause in 
the nominative without an introductory waw, standing in apposition to the 
subject of a verb, is in Deut 13 15, where the last clause stands i in apposition to 
sam, the subject of 

13 See, e. g., Gen 37 26; II Sam 18 3; Ruth 222. 

™ Other examples are Ex 29 38; Josh 10 11; Jer 33 16. A good example of an 
wx-clause in the casus pendens is in Judg 1 12. 
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do.”” Here are two different constructions saying exactly the 
same thing so that the codrdinate clause in the second example, 
which replaces the infinitive construct of the first, must have 
been interpreted by the Hebrews themselves as an object clause 
even though it is grammatically coérdinate and not subordinate. 
And that raises the question whether its introductory waw may 
not be simply a determinative to indicate the beginning of a 
new clause and nothing other than that. In support of this 
contention is the fact that such a clause occasionally appears 
without any waw at all."* This confirms what we said earlier 
in our paper that many of the waws in Hebrew are purely 
determinative and are used simply to mark the beginning of a 
new clause. 

Another kind of accusative clause, but closely related to the 
first, is one. standing in apposition to a word or phrase itself 
in the accusative. It may be introduced by Wx, as in Deut 
11 4-6, with six occurrences in three verses, or by an explicative 
waw, as it is so frequently after 75," for example, in Deut 7 5, 
“Thus shall you do to them: you must tear down their altars, 
smash their sacred pillars, cut down their sacred poles, and 
burn up their carved images.’’ Here we have a series of four 
clauses, all accusative in apposition to 7> in the first clause. 

Still another kind of accusative clause is that in the adverbial 
accusative of manner. Since I have discussed this kind of clause 
at length elsewhere,” I need only call attention to its existence 
here. It usually has no introductory particle, but occasionally 
it is found with waw, in which case the waw must be determi- 
native. An example is found in Am 7 12, which is usually trans- 
lated ‘‘O thou seer, go, flee thee away into the land of Judah, 
and there eat bread, and prophesy there,” but the last clause 
is clearly in the adverbial accusative so that the translation into 
idiomatic English of today should be “‘O seer, away, off with 
you to the land of Judah and there earn your living by prophe- 
sying 


s See, e. g., Gen 12 13; 41 15; Num 226 6; Judg 9 48; Am 5 12. 

% In direct narration after n> the waw is omitted, as after the familiar 
expression in prophecy 717" 70x 7D. 

7 JAOS 49 (1929) 156 ff.; 58 (1938) 125 f.; AJSL 47 (1930) 51 ff. 
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A fourth kind of accusative clause is that in the accusative of 
specification. The best example that I know is one to which 
I have elsewhere called attention.” It is in Lam 2 17, which verse 
rather strikingly, contains three clauses in the accusative, each 
of a different kind. The clause oot Wx is in the accusative as 
the direct object of the verb nvy. The last clause bon xb) is in 
the adverbial accusative, expressing the manner in which the 
action of the preceding verb D7n was carried out. The clause 
preceding o1n has regularly been taken as a relative clause, but 
to do this is to destroy the parallelism of the passage and turn 
poetry into prose: 


Yahweh has done what he planned; he has carried out his word, 
Which he decreed long ago; he has devastated without mercy. 


The clause in question is not relative at all, but a clause in the 
accusative of specification, and hence should be translated 
literally ‘‘in the matter of that which he decreed long ago,” or 
in better English, ‘‘as he decreed long ago.’”” When this is 
recognized, the resultant translation is perfect poetry, with 
climactic or ascending parallelism, and the original is in the 
ginah (3:2) meter :?9 


Yahweh has done what he planned, 
he has carried out his word; 

As he decreed long ago, 
he has devastated without mercy. 


An example of a clause in the emphatic accusative of specifica- 
tion (discussed later in this paper) is found in Num 22 6, which 
reads literally ‘“‘I know, with respect to him whom you bless, 
that he is blessed,” or in idiomatic English, “I know that he 
whom you bless is blessed.” 

We have already noted that the clause in the genitive is always 
grammatically subordinate, whereas the clause in the nominative, 
when introduced by waw or standing alone, is never subordinate. 
The clause in the accusative follows the usage of the latter, as 


8 JBL 59 (1940) 3. 


19 For this kind of parallelism and meter see T. J. Meek, JR 9 (1929) 531, 
544 ff. : 
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is demonstrated again by reference to the cognate languages 
that have a particular form for the verb of the grammatically 
subordinate clause. All of these clauses, however, whether gen- 
itive, nominative, or accusative, must be translated into English 
as grammatically subordinate because, we repeat, that in contrast 
with Hebrew is the English idiom. To translate literally is to 
fail utterly to bring out the correct meaning of the original. 

When we turn to the construction of the clause itself, other 
differences between English and Hebrew at once appear. I 
mention only a few which to my mind have not before been 
properly interpreted. 

A peculiar construction in Hebrew is the use of a noun in the 
accusative as the virtual subject of a clause. An examination 
of the examples of this shows that they fall into two classes, 
something that no grammar has noted so far as I know.?° In 
one the accusative as the virtual subject follows the predicate 
and this is always impersonal (third masculine singular if verbal), 
irrespective of the person, number, and gender of the virtual 
subject.” A good example is found in I Sam 20 13, where the 
verb is impersonal and the virtual subject following it in the 
accusative is feminine singular. The explanation of this accus. 
is that it is explicative and the clause should accordingly be 
translated literally “It is pleasing to my father, namely, evil 
against you.”” A frequent use of this explicative accusative is 
found with the passive verb, as, for example, in Gen 27 42, 
where the impersonal passive verb has as its virtual subject a 
masculine plural noun in the accusative: ‘‘It was told to Re- 
bekah, namely, the words of Esau,” or in idiomatic English, 
“The words of Esau were told to Rebekah.’’ Another example 
is in Am 4 2, 05m xbn, “One shall be carried off, namely, you,”’ 
or in proper English, ‘‘You shall be carried off.” This construc- 
tion would seem to hark back to primitive usage when the verb 


2° The two classes are not distinguished in an article as recent as M. G. 
Slonim, JBL 63 (1944) 300 f. 

2t An apparent exception is II Kings 18 30, but the text here cannot be 
correct; a goodly number of Hebrew manuscripts and the parallel passage in 
Isa 36 15 do not have nx with vya and this is clearly the correct reading, as 
scholars have long since recognized. 
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had only one form; and person, number, and gender were not 
indicated. ‘ 

A second class of examples has the virtual subject in the 
accusative, but it precedes the predicate and this always agrees 
with it in person, number, and gender. The accusative here 
must be explained as the accusative of specification used before 
the verb for the sake of emphasis. A good example is found in 
Judg 6 2s, the literal translation of which is ‘‘With respect to 
the choice bull, it had been offered up on the altar.”” Another 
example is II Sam 21 22, ‘“‘With respect to these four, they were 
born to the giants in Gath,”’ where the verb is third masculine 
plural to agree with its virtual subject which precedes it but 
rather oddly is in the accusative. Numerous examples occur with 
the active verb in constructions that look like the casus pendens,” 
but they cannot be that because they are accusative, as indicated 
by the particle nx, and the casus pendens in accordance with its 
name must of course be in a neutral case, which in the Semitic 
languages must be the nominative. To prove this we again go 
to Old Babylonian where the case-endings are carefully observed. 
Here the casus pendens always appears in the nominative, as 
in CH, XIII, 71-3, Sum-ma a-wi-lum hu-bu-lum e-li-Su, “If, as 
for a noble, there is a debt against him.’’ There is, however, 
a variant construction to this in the accusative. It appears at 
the beginning of the clause for the sake of emphasis and is taken. 
up later by a pronoun or a pronominal suffix, exactly like the 
casus pendens, as, for example, in CH, XXV, 80f., a-wi-lam 
Su-a-ti 1-ka-sti-Su-ma, ‘‘With respect to that noble, they shall 
bind him.” Here are two different grammatical constructions 
with exactly the same force, one of them the casus pendens and 
the other the emphatic accusative of specification. Identically 
the same two constructions appear in Hebrew and it so happens 
that they appear together in a single verse, Num 5 10, where 
wr is in the casus pendens and Yw1pnx is in the accusative of 
specification: ‘‘As for anyone, in the matter of his sacred things, 
they are his,” or in idiomatic English, “Anyone’s sacred things 


2 This is the way that I interpreted them myself in JAOS 58 (1938) 122 f. 
*3 The grammars are quite wrong in saying that the casus pendens can be 
used with nx, because that puts the word immediately in the accusative case. 
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are his,”’ in which translation, however, the emphasis of the 
Hebrew is completely lost, as it always must be in such construc- 
tions.4 The casus pendens is always nominative in Hebrew, 
just as it is in Babylonian, and this is shown, for example, by 
Josh 23 9, where onx, which can only be nominative, is in the 
casus pendens, or by Gen 9 9, where 38 is in the casus pendens. 
And so in hosts of other examples. On the other hand, what 
looks like the casus pendens and functions like it, but is in the 
accusative, is to be interpreted as the emphatic accusative of 
specification. An illuminating example is the familiar phrase 
in Gen 1 4, which reads literally ‘“‘God saw, with respect to the 
light, that it was good,” or in idiomatic English, ‘‘God saw that 
the light was good.’”’ What God saw was not ‘“‘the light,’’ but 
“that the light was good.”” This construction, so far as I know, 
has not before been properly interpreted and it is found much 
more frequently than is generally recognized. For example, it 
has universally been overlooked in Deut 7 11, where mxyor7nN 
has been taken as the direct object of n7w), but it is clearly the 
emphatic accusative of specification as is shown by the pronom- 
inal suffix at the end of the verse and by the variant construction 
in Deut 8 1, which reads “‘All the charge that I am enjoining on 
you today you must be careful to observe.’’ Deut 7 11 must 
accordingly be translated literally ‘‘So you must be careful, with 
respect to the charge, namely, the statutes and ordinances that 
I am enjoining on you today, to observe them,”’ or in idiomatic 
English, ‘‘So you must be careful to observe the charge, namely, 
the statutes and ordiances that I am enjoining on you today.” 
In these two passages the author is saying exactly the same thing, 
using two different grammatical constructions to emphasize 
the word ‘‘charge’’: by putting it at the beginning of the clause 
in Deut 81 and by putting it in the emphatic accusative of 
specification in Deut 7 11.75 

A variant construction of the casus pendens and the emphatic 


4 In translating from one language into another something is usually lost, 
particularly when the idiom is different, as it so often is; see, e.g., J. M. 
Powis Smith, JR 5 (1925) 164 ff. 

2s Other examples, wrongly interpreted however as casus pendens, are given 
by the present writer in JAOS 58 (1938) 123. 
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accusative of specification is the emphatic > of specification ;* 
as, for example, in I Sam 9 20, “With respect to your asses 
(manxd) that were lost three days ago, take no thought of them 
because they have been found.” In Num 15 29 we have this 
construction actually coérdinated with a casus pendens, namely, 
a, the > of specification in an emphatic position at the head 
of the clause, parallel to the casus pendens 7717. An example 
where the 9 of specification takes the place of an accusative of 
specification is in Lev 4 26, 1b nbon, literally “It will be forgiven 
with respect to him,”’ or in idiomatic English, “He will be for- 
given.” Exactly parallel to this is the use of 5 as a variant of the 
accusative, the direct object of a verb. The grammars explain 
this 5 as introducing the accusative” and set it down as late 
because it is so common in Aramaic. However, it is found in 
writings as early as Amos* and it is simply the > of specification 
used in place of the accusative, for the sake of emphasis originally, 
but later merely as a variant construction. 

Such, in brief, is the syntax of the Hebrew sentence in some of 
its particulars. The discussion is not intended by any means to 
be exhaustive, but enough has been said, I hope, to show the 
importance of the subject. Syntax may be a dry and tedious 
study, but it is a rewarding one nevertheless and not one merely 
of academic interest. It leads to a more correct translation of 
the text and thus to a truer interpretation of the culture re- 
flected in the text. As biblical students we are interpreters of an 
ancient and glorious past, and that ought to give us pause because 
it makes us guardians of the future as well; for out of the past 
must grow the future. Whether that future will be good or bad 
will be dependent to no inconsiderable degree upon us as inter- 
preters of the past, teachers of the present, and creators of the 
future. 


26 Because of its likeness to a Latin construction this has usually been 
called the dative of specification, but there is no dative case in the Semitic 
languages, and a noun after a preposition is of course in the genitive case. 

27 See, e. g., Paul Joiion, op. cit., p. 371. 

28 Am 6 3; 8 9; see also I Sam 23 10; Ex 32 13; Deut 9 27. 
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THE DIVINE TRIAD IN BIBLICAL 
MYTHOLOGY 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


N AN interesting and stimulating study in a recent number 

of this Journalt Levi Della Vida has examined the term, ’El- 
‘Elyon, used for the Deity in Gen 14 18-20, and has shown quite 
convincingly that it is a composite of the names of two originally 
separate and independent deities, which, joined together, give 
expression to the concept, Universal God. Both ’El and ‘Elyon 
were originally important figures in the ancient North-Semitic 
pantheon. ‘Elyon was “the lord of the astral sky, the seat of 
sun, moon and stars,”’ while ‘El was recognized as the Lord of 
the Earth,” but also identified with the sea-deity, Poseidon of 
Berytus. In this seemingly double role of both earth- and sea- 
god ‘El manifestly corresponds to Enki-Ea of the Babylonian 
pantheon, likewise god of both earth and sea. 

Della Vida has pointed out further the significant fact that 
these two deities appear in the Sugin inscription, dating from 
the second half of the eighth century B.C., as two members of 
a divine triad, the third member of which is Samén. This triad 
the learned author has, in turn, correlated with the triad of which 
Sanchuniathon speaks,? “‘Elioun, ‘who is called the Most High’ 
’ (inoros), and who became the father of Epigeios (‘the One 
who is above the earth’), later called Ouranos: the latter married 
his sister Gé (the earth) and begot four sons, the first of whom 
was called Elos, also called Kronos.’’ Inasmuch as Ouranos is 
the Greek equivalent of the Semitic Samén or Samém, it is ob- 
vious that these two triads are absolutely identical in all three 
of their members. 

These two triads might have been carried one equation fur- 


1 “El ‘Elyon in Genesis 14 18-20,"" JBL 63 (1944) 1-9. 


2In Eusebius, Praep. Ev., 1:10; ed. Clemen, MVAG, 42, 3; 1939, pp. 24-25. 
15 
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ther, had Della Vida had occasion to do so, and correlated with 
the Babylonian triad, Anu, Enlil and Enki-Ea; for, as their names 
too indicate, Anu was the god of the astral sky, Enki-Ea was 
the god of earth and sea, and Enlil was the god of the atmosphere, 
that which intervenes between the high heavens and the earth- 
sea below. Obviously these three triads are practically identical 
in the following manner: 


Anu — ‘Elyon — Elioun-Hypsistos 
Enlil — Samén — Epigeios-Ouranos 
Enki-Ea — ’El — Elos-Kronos 


Manifestly too, this divine triad, in each of its three forms, rep- 
resents the complete universe and its divine administration, the 
high heavens or the astral sky, as Della Vida has aptly called 
it, the lower heaven or atmosphere or air, and the earth and sea, 
conceived as a unit, the lowest of the three cosmic planes. 

Della Vida maintains that the name, ’El-‘Elyon, of Gen 14 1s- 
20, is actually a combination of the names of the first and third 
members of this triad as they appear in the Sugin inscription 
and in Sanchuniathon, and that this combination of the names 
of the deities of the astral sky far above and of the earth-sea 
below, i.e. the earth in the broadest meaning of the term, very 
fittingly suggests the concept, Universal God. He has likewise 
pointed out how frequently in biblical literature the names, ’El 
and ‘Elyon, even though not joined together as the designation 
of one single deity, still appear in close association. One of these 
passages cited by Della Vida is Num 24 1s. 

But somehow or other he has failed to note that in this verse 
a third divine name occurs, so that actually we have here, not 
a pair of gods, obviously related to each other, but a triad. The 
third member of this triad is Shaddai. And that Shaddai must 
be closely integrated with the two other gods is evidenced by 
the parallel in the same chapter, v. 4, where the name of the first 
member of the triad, ‘Elyon, is omitted, but Shaddai appears 
again in close connection with ’E]l.” 


2 W. F. Albright (“The Oracles of Balaam,” JBL 63 [1944] 217) quite 
properly supplies the distich missing in Num 244, yy nyt y™, and thus 
restores the name of the member of the triad which is wanting here. 
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That the mention of this triad in Num 24 16 is no mere accident, 
and so altogether without import, is evidenced by the fact that 
in Job 27 2-3, s—13 we find another triad cited, and this too not 
merely once but three times, and with two of the members of 
this triad cited still a fourth time. Here the triad consists of ’El, 
Shaddai and ’Eloah, or, in a slightly altered order, ’Eloah, ’El 
and Shaddai. ’El and Shaddai are the two members of the triad 
who are mentioned a fourth time. Also in Job 35 10-13 and like- 
wise 21 9-15 the same triad recurs in the order, ’Eloah, ’El and 
Shaddai, and again, in 2119-22, in the slightly altered order, 
’Eloah, Shaddai and ’El. In one other passage in Job (37 5, 10, 
14, 15, 22, 23), the same triad seems to be cited in the order, ’El, 
’Eloah and Shaddai. Again, in Job 22 1-26, the triad is cited 
twice in succession in the order, El, Shaddai and ’Eloah, with, 
however, some repetition of names.’ This triad corresponds pre- 
cisely to that of Num 2416 with one exception, viz. that here 
’Eloah has replaced ‘Elyon. The question arises, can ’Eloah be 
identified with ‘Elyon? 

But first one other passage in which a triad is cited, Ps 91 1-2. 
Here the triad consists of ‘Elyon, Shaddai and Yahweh. The 
passage is normally interpreted as if all three divine names are 
merely synonymous appellations of one deity, and this, of course, 
Yahweh. Unquestionably this is the meaning implicit in the 
vocalization and verse-division of MT. But just as certainly, 
this could not have been the original meaning of the passage. 
Undoubtedly. we should translate: ‘‘ ‘Elyon sits‘ in a secret place; 
Shaddai lodges in shadow. I will say of Yahweh: My reliance 
(is He) and my stronghold, my god, in whom I trust.’’ The vv. 
seem to tell that both ‘Elyon and Shaddai have made themselves 
inaccessible; therefore the Psalmist, or whoever the author of 
this peculiar poem may have been, addresses himself to the third 


3 It is probably not without significance that in place of this triad in Job 
29 2-4 we find three divine names in consecution, ’Eloah, ’'Eloah, Shaddai, 
and again in 33 4-6, ’El, Shaddai, ’E], in this order. ; 

4 Read ay for ay of MT in order to conform to the norms of Hebrew syn- 
tax and also to establish suitable parallelism with the verb-form, n>n°; 
cf. Morgenstern, ‘““The Mythological Background of Psalm 82” HUCA, XIV 
[1939] 120, note 175. 
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member of the ancient triad and proclaims him as his source 
of reliance and protection. It seems reasonable to believe that 
Yahweh cannot have been originally a member of this triad, 
but rather that, just as in the other citations of triads already 
noted, the third member of this triad, along with ‘Elyon and 
Shaddai, must have been ’El, and that Yahweh was here sub- 
stituted for ’El, as the active member of the triad, when this, 
obviously originally non-Israelite, or at least non-Jewish, poem 
was revised in order to permit its incorporation into the Psalter. 
Unquestionably in Jewish usage the concept of this triad of 
separate and distinct deities was either lost or, more probably, 
was deliberately suppressed, with the resultant interpretation 
that these deities here are all merely variant forms or appella- 
tions of Yahweh, and particularly of Yahweh as the Universal 
God. That this could not have been the original implication 
is certain. That these were all three originally distinct deities 
could be inferred from this one passage alone, were that neces- 
sary. However, the separate character and unique personality 
and function of each can be conclusively established upon addi- 
tional and abundant biblical evidence. ; 

It is of particular interest that in all the biblical citations of 
triads already recorded, the one name which is constant is 
Shaddai. We may well therefore begin our investigation with 
the determination of who Shaddai really was. 

The name is probably best known in the combined form, ’El 
Shaddai, which the authors of the Priestly Code. represent as 
the name by which Yahweh revealed Himself in the pre-Mosaic 
period. Outside of the Priestly Code this combination, ’El 
Shaddai, occurs only in Ez 105; but there undoubtedly, as Ez 
1 24 indicates and as has been recognized by most commentators 
since Cornill, the element, ’El, is an intrusion, though whether 
accidental or theological, and if the latter, whether deliberately 
motivated, it is impossible to tell. Manifestly this composite 
term, ’E] Shaddai, compounded, as we now see, of the names of 
two of the deities which appear regularly in the afore-mentioned 
triads, is precisely parallel in origin and formation to the ’El 
‘Elyon of Gen 1418-20, which, as Della Vida has pointed out, 
is likewise compounded of two of the divine names which recur 
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regularly in these triads. Unquestionably too, these Priestly 
authors employed their combination, ’El Shaddai, precisely as 
the author of Gen 14 1s—20 seems to have done with his ’El ‘Elyon, 
to designate the Universal God. The basis for this procedure we 
will see shortly. 

Moreover, the P writers have identified their "El Shaddai with 
Yahweh, something which the author of Gen 1418-20 did not* 
do with ’El ‘Elyon. Furthermore, when, in Ex 62-3, these P 
writers represent the Deity as saying to Moses that previous to 
this revelation of Himself by His true name, Yahweh, and there- 
fore in His complete personality and being, He had revealed 
Himself to the patriarchs under the, as we now see, composite 
name, ’El Shaddai, they seem to express their realization that 
in very early times in the history of Israel both "El and Shaddai 
were worshiped by the Israelites, and that too as separate deities, 
but that, in their opinion both deities were from the very begin- 
ning actually one, merely manifestations of Yahweh, and naught 
else. In other words, they seem to affirm that, as they interpreted 
Israel’s history, the patriarchs too had worshiped Yahweh, 
though without knowing Him fully and completely under His 
true name, under the names, ’El and Shaddai. 

Otherwise the name, Shaddai, appears in biblical literature 
either alone’ or, and much more frequently, in close association 
with that of another member of the usual triad, either ’Eloah* 
or ’El.7 Ez 1 24 and also 105 represent Shaddai as having a loud 
voice, like the sound of “mighty waters,” i.e. the sea, or like 
the sound of a camp. Job 64 represents him as armed with ar- 
rows. Ps 68 15 speaks of Shaddai as scattering kings, presumably 
in battle. 

Turning for a moment to the two other members of the North- 
Semitic triad, Della Vida has, as has been said, identified ‘Elyon 
with the astral heaven and ’El with the earth-sea. In biblical 
literature these two deities, wherever they appear as independent, 


5 Ez 124; Ps 68 15; Job 6 14; 241; 3135; Ruth 1 20. 

6 Job 5 17; 64; 11 7; 21 19-20; 22 26; 29 4-5; 313; 33 4; 37 22-23; 40 12. 

7Job 83,&; 133; 1525; 2114-15; 22 2-3,17; 2316; 272, 13; 3410, 12; 3513. 
Singularly enough, though probably of no significance, Shaddai never occurs 
in similar association with ‘Elyon. 


fi 
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divine figures and their names are not mere synonyms for Yah- 
weh, play precisely these same roles. Ps 57 3-4, 6, 12 represents 
‘Elyon as dwelling above the heavens and correlates, or even 
identifies, him with ’Elohim. Moreover, his radiance? is over 
the entire earth. Also he has wings. Ps 77 10-11 seems to repre- 
sent him as the Ancient One, who was from of old, i.e. undoubt- 
“edly the creator. Deut 328 records that it was ‘Elyon who 
divided mankind into nations and assigned to each its own par- 
ticular land, a role which, in part at least, and with less beneficent 
intent, Gen 119 ascribes to Yahweh. Ps 826 pictures ‘Elyon 
as the parent or ancestor of all the gods. Ps 911, as we have 
seen, tells of his dwelling in a secret place, though what the 
nature of this place may have been, where it was located, and 
whether it was his normal, or merely a temporary, abode, is 
not indicated. Ps 979 records that ‘Elyon is over the entire 
earth, and even that he is greatly exalted above, i.e. that he is, 
in respect to physical location, very much higher than, all gods. 
Is 14 14 represents his normal abode as being above the “heights 
of the cloud,” i.e., of course, in the very highest heaven. G 
renders by regularly 6 tyvoros. The practical identity of 
‘Elyon in biblical literature with Elyon of the Sugin inscription, 
with ‘Elyon-Hypsistos of Sanchuniathon, and with Anu of the 
Babylonian pantheon is beyond all question. Accordingly in 
biblical literature too ‘Elyon is, or rather was originally, the 
god of the astral sky. 


But precisely this same role is played by ’Eloah, as an inde- 
pendent, divine figure in biblical literature. Job 34; 312 state 
explicitly that ’Eloah is ‘‘on high”, i.e. above all else; this seems 
to be the implication also of Job 9 13; 22 26.'° Job 22 12 declares © 
that ’Eloah is the “height of the heavens’, i.e. the astral sky. 
Job 29 2 equates the ‘‘months of yore’’ with the days of ’Eloah, 
clearly implying that he was from the very beginning of time. 


5 As we will see, omdx here was probably written 7x originally. 

9For kabod meaning ‘‘radiance” cf. Morgenstern, ‘Biblical Theophanies” 
ZA 28 [1913] 36-58); “The Gates of Righteousness” (HUCA VI [1929] 34, 
note 57). 

1° G to Job 22 26 actually renders 'Eloah with 6 obpavds, “the heavenly one.” 
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Job 35 10 and also Deut 32 15 represent him as the creator god. 
Job 29 4 speaks of the secret council of ’Eloah, while Job 15 7-s 
asks, obviously with reference to a variant of the creation story 
in Gen 1 26, ‘‘Wast thou born as the first of mankind; yea, even 
before the hills wast thou travailed? Didst thou listen in on the 
secret council of ’Eloah, so that wisdom became as naught unto 
thee?’ Here, manifestly, the ‘secret council of ’Eloah”’ was his 
conference with the other deities, who, with him as their chief, 
comprised the “host of heaven,” whose assembly was held reg- 
ularly upon each recurring New Year’s Day." The particular 
council here referred to was, of course, that in which the creation 
of man was determined.” It is thus clearly manifest that in 
biblical literature ’"Eloah does appear not infrequently, not 
merely as a mere generic term for “deity”, but actually as orig- 
inally the proper name of a distinct, personal god, identical in 
every way with ‘Elyon, and even with the two names, ‘Elyon 
and ’Eloah used interchangeably to no small degree. 


It is not quite so simple to define precisely the character and 
role of ’El as a distinct and independent deity in biblical litera- 
ture. For, on the one hand, ’el is used frequently as a common 
noun, the generic term for god, with exactly the same connota- 
tion as its related and equivalent term in other Semitic languages. 
And, on the other hand, with much the same frequency ’El is 
used, particularly in post-exilic literature, as a synonym of Yah- 
weh or of ’Elohim, with the connotation, Universal God. It is 
not always easy to differentiate between these several usés. 


None the less, there are numerous biblical passages in which 
"El appears unmistakably as an individualized deity, or at least 
vestiges of this initial stage of development are distinctly ap- 


* Cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘The Mythclogical Background of Psalm 82” op. cit., 
40-59. 

” A reminiscence of which survives, of course, in the “let us make man_in 
our image, according to our likeness” of Gen 1 26. 

8 It is for this reason that also in Ps 57 3-4, 6, 12 we suggest that ond must 
have read originally mx (cf. above, note 8), for here quite clearly a distinct, 
personalized deity, who played just the role of 'Eloah, is referred to. Here, 
then, the equation of ’Eloah with ‘Elyon in v. 3 would be complete. 
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parent. In Ps 73 11; 77 10-11;"4 107 11 El is closely associated with 
‘Elyon. Similarly in Ps 139 17-19;!5 Job 19 21-22; 33 12-14; 36 2-5; 
37 14-15 ’El is linked with ’Eloah as a divine pair. More frequent 
is the association of El with Shaddai, in Job 83, 5; 133; 15 25; 
21 14-15; 22 2-3, 17; 23 16; 33 4; 3410; 3513. Here the parallelism 
in the use of the two names is so close that it is not always quite 
clear whether two separate deities are contemplated or only one 
single deity, designated by two names. Yet that back of this 
usage lay the concept of both ’El and Shaddai as distinct per- 
sonalized deities is certain.” 

In quite a number of passages too 'El appears alone, without 
association with other gods, as apparently an independent deity; 
Gen 33 20;17 Num 23 19, 22, 23;"8 24 8; Deut 32 18; II Sam 235. In 
these two last passages he seems to play the role of creator god, 
a role which, we have seen, was likewise ascribed to ‘Elyon and 
’"Eloah. In Ps 90 2;'9 Job 36 26 ’El is represented as the everlast- 
ing god, again a role which we found ascribed to —_ and 
’Eloah. 


Frequently ’El appears as the sky-god. Job 31 2s represents 


him as being on high, and Lam 3 41 as dwelling in heaven. Is 
14 13 speaks of the ‘‘stars of ’El.”” Ps 19 2 records that the heavens 
declare the glory of ’El. Ps 293, while identifying him with 


14 In fact it may even be that we have here, in vv. 10-12, not merely the pair, 
‘El and ‘Elyon, but rather another triad, with Yah, i.e. Yahweh, as the third 
member. 

's Here too, just as in 77 10-11 and 911-2, it may well be that, instead of 
merely a pair of deities, "El and 'Eloah, we have another triad, with Yahweh, 
mentioned in v. 21, as the third member. 

6 In Job 20 29 ’El appears in association with ‘Elohim; but here Elohim is 
used in the meaning, conventional from Deutero-Isaiah on, “Universal God”; 
and here ’El is manifestly a synonym of ’Elohim. 

17 Cf. also the partially parallel usage of the term, ’El, in Gen 16 30; 21 33. 

18In Num 23 8 ’El is used in parallelism with Yahweh, and seemingly syn- 
onymous parallelism. 

t9Which must be translated, not in the customary manner, “Even from 
everlasting to everlasting thou art God,” but rather, “Even from everlasting 
to everlasting thou, ’El, art,” i.e. “dost exist.’”” For this use of the personal 
pronoun, with the connotation, ‘‘thou art, thou dost exist,” cf. Morgenstern, 
“Deutero-Isaiah’s Terminology for ‘Universal God’ ” (JBL 52 [1943] 273 f.). 
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Yahweh, represents ’El as the radiant god,” who causes it to 
thunder over the ocean. Ps 118 27, again identifying "El with 
Yahweh, depicts him as the source of light. Job 5 s—10 identifies 
’E] with "Elohim and makes him the author of rainfall. Certainly 
Job 18 21 also conceives of ’El as the sky-god, when it speaks of 
“‘a place which ’El does not know,” i.e. in his role as the all-seeing 
sky-god has never beheld. Most graphic is the picture of ’El 
in Job 22 12-14,7" ‘“‘Wouldst thou say: What doth ’El know; can 
he exercise judgment through the thick darkness? Are the clouds 
an envelope for him, so that he cannot see, and the circle of 
heaven (whereon) he doth walk?” 


On the other hand, ’El appears occasionally as the earth-sea 
god. Ps 367 speaks of the mountains of ’El and links with this 
a reference to the great Tehom, i.e. the sea. Ps 8011 makes 
mention of the cedars of ’El, a reference, no doubt, to the pri- 
mary association of ’El with the cedar-bearing mountains of 
Syria. Ps 73 11 associates, and perhaps even identifies, "El with 
‘Elyon and represents him as the all-wise god. Job 5, in turn, 
apparently identifies him with ’Elohim in this role. Particularly 
graphic in this respect is Job 21 22, ‘“‘Can one teach ’El knowledge, 
when it is he who judges the exalted ones?”’” In this role of the 
all-knowing god ’El seems to have much in common with the 
Babylonian deity, Enki-Ea, the all-wise one. 


This last passage makes ’El the judge of the gods who con- 
stitute ‘‘the host of heavens.” Ps 821 designates this body as 
“the assembly of ’El.” Ps 953, identifying ’El with Yahweh, 
makes him the great king over all the gods. In this role ’El 
seems to be equated with ‘Elyon, or else is represented as having 


2° Cf. above, note 9. Here it seems that ’El, as the “radiant god” is the 
source of the lightning as well as of the thunder. Job 40 9b describes the thunder 
as “the voice of ’El.” It likewise represents him as the mighty god with the 
strong arm. 

** Where also he is associated with ’Eloah, who is likewise depicted, as we 
have seen, as the god of the astral heavens, high in the heaven among the top- 
most stars. 

22’E]l is depicted in this role of the all-wise and all-knowing god also in Job 
22 13-14, discussed above. 
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superseded ‘Elyon therein.*» Job 4019 makes ’El the creator of 
Behemoth, while Job 33 4 makes him, identifying him with Yah- 
weh, the creator. Thiss eems to be the implication of Job 15 13 
also.74 

On the basis of the biblical evidence alone it would be difficult, 
or even impossible, to establish just what particular divine role 
El was thought to play originally in North-Semitic mythology. 
As we have seen, the Bible presents him as sky-god, earth-sea 
god, creator god, all-seeing and all-knowing god. He seems thus 
to combine within himself, within the bounds of biblical litera- 
ture, the roles and functions of all three members of the divine 
triad, not only those traditional with ’El himself in extra-biblical, 
non-Jewish literature and mythology, but also those of Anu — 
‘Elyon-Hypsistos — ’Eloah and those of Enlil — Samén-Epi- 
geios-Ouranos — Shaddai. Yet that back of all this was the con- 
cept of ’El as a distinct, individualized deity, with his own 
specific realm and functions, a recognized figure in the ancient 
North-Semitic pantheon, is beyond all question. 

Moreover, it is clear that in all the biblical passages consid- 
ered thus far, even those in which these deities appear as pairs 
or triads, actually all these gods are identified with Yahweh, 
and that this identification was conscious and purposed on the 
part of the various authors, even though positive reminiscences 
and persistent influence of ancient North-Semitic religion and 
mythology are clearly evident. These writers were all mono- 
theists in the strictest sense. They recorded the activities, 
powers and attributes and voiced the praises, not of three or 
more separate deities, but of only one deity, Yahweh, the Univer- 
sal God. To this end they employed the names and traditions 
of the divine triad of the ancient North-Semitic pantheon and 
identified the members thereof, singly and collectively, with 
Yahweh-God.*s 

23 Cf. Sanchuniathon, in Cory’s Ancient Fragments (ed. Hodges, London, 
1876), 10 fi. 

* For undoubtedly the implication here is that the soul returns to its source 
or maker. 

2 For Yahweh meaning ‘‘God,” i.e. the Universal God, cf. Blank, ‘‘Studies 
in Deutero-Isaiah” (HUCA XV [1940] 1-46); Morgenstern, ‘‘Deutero-Isaiah’s 
Terminology for ‘Universal God’ ””’ (JBL 52 [1943] 269-280). 
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Their procedure is easily comprehensible. With the possible 
exception of Gen 33 20; Num 23 19, 22, 23; 244, 8, 16, all the pas- 
sages cited above are of either exilic or post-exilic composition.” 
The full import of this fact will be developed shortly. Actually 
in only one passage of unmistakably pre-exilic, and so of rela- 
tively early, date do these deities find mention, in Gen 49 25; 
there the reference is of paramount significance. The actual 
text of the passage, and with it, quite naturally, the meaning 
likewise, are somewhat uncertain.?7 None the less this much is 


6 And it must not be lost sight of that these passages too may, and probably 
do, come from the early post-exilic period. 

27 For the restoration of the text the versions offer little assistance, since 
their variant readings are, for the most part, if not entirely, the result of 
conjectural attempts to correct an already long and deeply corrupt text. Only 
here and there do the versions offer a useful hint. Modern exegetes too must 
therefore operate largely by conjecture in dealing with this text. The follow- 
ing largely conjectural reconstruction of vv. 24-26, which obviously express a 
single, unified thought, is offered with proper reservation: 

3/3 4272" "Ww / Tax 25 
3/3 nnn nsan / >yo ony 
3/3 Soy) / =. 26 
3/3 obiy nya) / ay 


24b From the hands of the Mighty One of Jacob, 
From the Keeper of the Hosts of Israel, 
25. From ’EI, thy Father, and may He help thee, 
And from Shaddai, and may He bless thee (with) 
Blessings of heavens above, 
Blessings of that which croucheth below, 
Blessings of breast and womb, 
Blessings of both man and babe, 
Blessings of the eternal mountains, 
Produce of the everlasting hills; 
Let them be upon the head of Joseph, 
Even upon the crown of him consecrated of his brothers. 


(1) Accepting in part the reconstruction of Kittel. (2) dx1w jax 192, proposed 
by Kittel and others, has little or no meaning or probability. Out of the letters 
of MT remaining after the restoration of 1, nxax seems the most reasonable 
and probable reconstruction. (3) The reading, bs), despite the testimony of 
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plain, that we have here, in close and effective parallelism, the 
the names of two of the members of the ancient North-Semitic 
pantheon, ’El and Shaddai.* Certainly ’El, standing here in 
obvious, progressive parallelism with Shaddai, is not a common 
noun, but rather a proper name. The passage must therefore 
be translated: ‘‘From ’EI, thy father?® (and may he aid thee), 
and from Shaddai (and may he bless thee).” But with this 
translation, "El seems to be portrayed here as the father- or 
creator-god, the source of human life, precisely the same role 
in which, as we have seen, he appears more than once in later 
biblical literature. This passage establishes conclusively that 
the ancient North-Semitic triad was well known in Israel in a 


three manuscripts, Sam., G, and S, seems quite impossible. It is unlikely that 
bx, even in combination with ‘tw, would have been repeated so soon after the 
preceding 5x; also the combination, *w x, is hardly conceivable before the 
Priestly Code, particularly since, as is becoming increasingly clear from this 
study, ‘ww dx, is unquestionably a relatively late and theologically motivated 
combination of the names of two originally distinct deities of the old, North- 
Semitic pantheon. (4) on is here metrically superfluous and disturbing. It 
seems to be a marginal gloss, defining the much more poetic term, nnn nxan, 
“she who croucheth below.” (5) As it stands the passage is altogether unintel- 
ligible. Gunkel’s proposed emendation of by 193 77ax to diy) 732 48 aN points 
the way, but leaves the text metrically disturbed, with one beat too many. 
The reconstruction here proposed, although highly conjectural, restores the 
expected metrical form and provides a most effective parallelism, while at the 
same time it retains all the consonants of MT but two, and in the orderof MT. . 
(6) This emendation, based upon Sam. and G, has been accepted by practically 
all modern commentators. (7) Following Olshausen, Gunkel and Skinner, 
and suggested by comparison with Deut 33 14. 

28 Not impossibly we have here, not merely another and most illuminating 
instance of a divine pair, but even another record of a divine triad, ’El, Shad- 
dai and Samén, or even of a divine quadrad, ’El, Shaddai, Samén and Tehom, 
i.e. earth, atmosphere, sky and sea, as the ultimate sources of the blessings 
of existence. However, if this be indeed a quadrad, it should be noted that 
the regular deity of the upper, astral heaven in biblical literature, ‘Elyon or 
’Eloah, is conspicuous by his absence unless perhaps it be implicit in byo). For 
this reason it may be best to interpret this verse as citing only a divine pair, 
’El and Shaddai, and not to regard o»pv and ovnn here as referring to deities. 

29 And not “from the god of thy father,” as it is usually translated. How- 
ever, for an altogether different interpretation of this passage and its import 
cf. Lewy, “Les textes paléo-assyriens et l’Ancien Testament” (RHR 110 [1934] 
50-56). 
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fairly early period of its sojourn in Palestine, certainly from the 
time of Solomon on, if not even sooner. 

None the less the fact remains that this is the only biblical 
passage of unmistakably pre-exilic composition in which refer- 
ence is made to the members of this ancient North-Semitic 
triad. Equally certain is the fact that, even if it be granted that 
‘Gen 33 20; Num 23 19, 22, 23; 244, 8, 16 may perhaps be pre-exilic, 
the vast majority of the biblical passages in which reference is 
made, either singly or in pairs or in the entire triad, to these 
ancient North-Semitic deities, are unmistakably post-exilic. 
_ This patent fact is so surprising, in a way, and so significant, 
that it requires explanation. 

There is ample biblical evidence that, with the dedication 
of the second Temple and with the formulation of the concept 
of the Jewish people as a theocracy, rather than as a political 
nation, with Yahweh, in partial fulfillment of the utterance of 
Deutero-Isaiah, approximately a quarter of a century earlier, 
recognized as the one, Universal God and divine King, a move- 
ment of proselytism to Judaism on the part of the neighboring 
peoples began and in time assumed quite impressive propor- 
tions.3° Actually such proselytism was implicit in the very mes- 
sage of Deutero-Isaiah. Seemingly it awaited only a favorable 
moment and circumstance to become actualized. Just this 
opportune occasion the dedication of the second Temple, upon 
the New Year’s Day, 516 B.C., provided. In connection with 
this long-awaited and joyously welcomed event Zechariah, with 
complete and infectious assurance, proclaimed that now peoples 
and the inhabitants of metropolitan cities and mighty nations, 
as well as single individuals, would come up to Jerusalem and 
the Temple to acknowledge’ Yahweh as the one, Universal God 
and to render unto Him their homage.** 

That this was no merely conventional expression or vain hope 
is attested by numerous biblical passages, coming unmistakably 
from this period, which speak of the gér, the proselyte to Juda- 
ism, and of his position within the k*hal Yahweh, the ‘‘community 


30 Cf. Morgenstern, ‘Psalm 48 (HUCA XVI [1941] 41-47). . 
3t Zech 8 2-23; cf. op. cit., 42-44. 
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of God”, i.e. the theocracy. Equally patent is the testimony 
of such passages as I Ki 8 4i-43. This proselytising movement 
must have expanded steadily and rapidly in the period, 516-490 
B.C. But by this latter date the recrudescent nationalism of 
the people, or at least of an important section thereof, and their 
aggressive aspiration for the restoration of their political inde- 
pendence as a nation under the rule of a king of Davidic descent, 
must have begun to restrain the proselytising movement some- 
what and perhaps even to affect unfavorably the position of the 
proselyte within the theocracy and his right of worship in the 
Temple. 

None the less the movement seems to have persisted, and 
that too upon a not inconsiderable scale, until the advent of 
Ezra and his followers in Palestine and the establishment of his 
authority there and the promulgation of his program of national- 
istic separatism and isolation. The doom of this first prosely- 
tising movement in Judaism was effectively sealed by the 
legislation in Ez 44 5-9.57 It must have been at this time, and 
in active opposition to this separatistic and discriminatory 
program, that an anonymous spokesman took up the cudgels 
for these proselytes, threatened with religious disfranchisement, 
in the significant address in Is 561-7, the dominant theme of 
which was expressed in the culminating sentence, ‘‘For My 
house shall be called a house of prayer for all the peoples.” 
Manifestly he was upholding the very program which Zechariah 
had inaugurated, but now no longer as a program envisaged for 
the future, but rather as a program which had been in actual 
operation for some time, and whose continuance was now threat- 
ened. But his championship of the cause of these proselytes 


32 Which, following Hélscher (Hesekiel, der Dichter u. das Buch, Beih. ZA W, 
39 [1924] 27-34) I must assign to'the school of Ezra. The insistence in v. 7 
upon circumcision as the indispensable, distinguishing mark of the true Jew, 
alone qualified to enjoy the privilege of worshiping in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
together with the implied distinction between the circumcised Jew and the 
uncircumcised foreigner, dwelling in the midst -of the Jewish people, who had 
none the less been worshiping in the Temple, and this, too, with obvious sin- 
cerity, evidences the influence of the program of separatism and isolationism 
of the long-established Babylonian Jewish community, and must therefore be 
post-exilic; and so cannot possibly be from Ezekiel himself. 
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seems to have been all in vain. Under Ezra and Nehemiah the 
party of particularism and isolationism triumphed almost 
completely. 


The climactic expression of the universalistic, proselytising 
movement is to be found in Mal 1 11-14». It affirms that Yahweh- 
Gods is the “‘Great King’’,34 whose name is revered among the 
nations; that from the place of sunrise to the place of sunset His 
name is great among the nations, and that in whatever sanctuary 
sacrifice is offered, it is offered to Him. The passage seems to 
identify Yahweh, in His role as the one, Universal God, with 
all the deities of all nations, to represent Him as the sum-total 
of all gods. It is for this reason that all sacrifices, in all sanctu- 
aries throughout the world, regardless of the names of the gods 
which the worshipers employ and to whom they thus direct 


33 Cf. above, note 25. 

34 For the interpretation of Mal 1 11-14 cf. Morgenstern, “‘Psalm 48” (HUCA 
XVI [1941] 44-47). The term, melek gadol, in v. 14, and likewise the obviously 
synonymous term, melek rab, applied to Yahweh, in Ps 48 3, are certainly no 
ordinary epithets, but are rather, as the context shows, formal and significant 
titles. They correspond exactly to the title, Sarru rabbu, ‘‘Great King,’ by 
which the Assyrian kings, especially of the Sargonid dynasty, but also even 
the kings before and-after them, regularly designated themselves. This As- 
syrian title, Sarru rabbu, was taken over in literal translation by the Achae- 
- menid kings of Persia, who called themselves kSdyatiya wazarka kSdyatiya 
kSadyatiyandm kSdyatiya parsaiy, ‘Great King, King of Kings, King in Persia.’’ 
(This information I owe to the courtesy of Professor George G. Canieron, of 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, and of my friend and 
colleague, Professor Julius Lewy). The element, kSdyatiya kSdyatiyanam, 
“King of Kings,” certainly represents a direct borrowing of the Assyrian royal 
title, §ar Sarrdni, the oldest occurrence of which is an inscription of Tukulti- 
Ninurta I (1242-1206) (cf. Lewy, in ZA, N.F. 2 [1936] 25, note 2; OLZ 31 
[1928] col. 840). Literally interpreted, this title represents the king as the 
world-ruler, the king of the kings of all lands; it was therefore obviously prac- 
tically synonymous with another common Assyrian royal title, far RisSati. 
A reference to this title of the Persian kings, with something of its basic impli- 
cation, may be found in Dan 237. Very significantly, in one of the oldest por- 
tions of the traditional Jewish liturgy, the ‘Alenu-prayer, composed undoubt- 
edly during the Persian period, God is called melek malke ham‘lakim, literally, 
“King of the Kings of Kings,” i.e. King or Ruler over the Persian kings them- 
selves, in other words, “the Supreme King of the Universe.” This is obviously 
practically identical with the role ascribed to Yahweh-God in Mal 1 11-14. 
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these sacrifices, are actually offered to Yahweh-God. He is thus 
one with each foreign deity individually and with all of them 
collectively. 
It may be remarked in passing that, though this doctrine i 
obviously dependent upon the earlier doctrine of universalism 
propounded by Deutero-Isaiah, it is in truth the direct antithe- 
sis thereof. For Deutero-Isaiah, with biting sarcasm, had denied 
absolutely the existence and the reality of all gods other than 
Yahweh, had affirmed that they were nothings, non-existent 
fantastna of the misguided human mind, that their worshipers 
were deluded and betrayed by their false faith in their self- 
created gods, and that Yahweh alone was the one, true, eternally 
existent, Universal God. Instead of this uncompromising rejec- 
tion of all deities other than Yahweh and absolute denial of their 
reality, the author of Mal 1 11-14» affirms the universality of 
Yahweh-God by declaring that He is the sum-total of all the 
gods of the nations, that they were all, under their separate, 
individual names, merely phases or manifestations of Him in 
His true being, and that accordingly the sacrifices which their 
own, native worshipers bring to them specifically under their 
own personal names, are in reality offered to Yahweh. 
Actually the author of Mal 11-14» must have understood 
that this doctrine could have real meaning and concrete ‘appli- 
cation only in Jerusalem and only to the participants in the 
Temple cult there. The worshiper of Marduk in Babylon or of 
Melkarth in Tyre, even had he known of this Malachian utter- 
ance, would hardly have comprehended its true import, and still 
less would he have subscribed to it or have concerned himself 
with it. Only for the worshipers of Yahweh-God in the Jeru- 
salem Temple could this affirmation have had any significance 
whatever, and actually only to them was this message of Mal- 
achi addressed. But what its significance was to them is readily 
apparent. It declared especially to those proselytes who, in 
accordance with the program announced by Zechariah some 
twenty-five years earlier, were sincerely seeking Yahweh in 
Jerusalem, in the recently dedicated Temple, that there was no 
compelling need for them to abjure their former gods completely 
and to deny their existence and their reality. It sufficed for them 
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to recognize that Yahweh alone was the one, true, Universal 
God, and that in Him all their former gods were contained, that, 
in actual practice, He was ‘Elyon, He was ’Eloah, He was Shad- 
dai, He was ’El; He was also each of these gods in pairs; He was 
’El-‘Elyon, He was ’El Shaddai; and He was even ‘Elyon, Shad- 
dai and ’El, the ancient, divine triad, all in one. It is in precisely 
this role that this triad of early, North-Semitic deities appears, 
individually and collectively, in all the passages which we have 
examined except Gen 49 25 and possibly, though by no means 
certainly, Num 23 19, 22, 23; 24 4, 16.55 Each name is merely a by- 
name, as it were, for Yahweh. These authors contemplated 
naught else, for they were actually worshipers, not of ‘Elyon, 
Shaddai or ’El, but only of Yahweh, conceived of as the one, 
Universal God. But despite this identification of these gods, 
singly and collectively, with Yahweh-God, much of the old 
mythology associated with these names and the divine figures 
which bore them has, quite naturally, survived in the biblical 
references. 

The import of all this is unmistakable. As is altogether prob- 
able, a large, and, no doubt, even the largest, section of the 


proselyte additions to the Jewish theocratic community, the 
k*hal Yahweh, ‘‘the community of Yahweh,” must have been 
recruited from North-Semitic peoples, Phoenicians and Syrians. 
Every conversion or procedure of proselytism results inevitably 
in a compromise of some kind. The proselyte can never repudiate 
and free himself completely from former beliefs, practices and 
habits and the deep-rooted mores of his own people or religious 


3s Actually throughout the Bil‘am oracles in Num 23-24 all three names, 
‘Elyon, Shaddai and ’El, seem to designate, both singly and collectively, not 
three different deities, but only one single god, viz. Yahweh. Note that in 
Num 24 16, as we have seen, the only passages in these oracles where all three 
members of the triad are mentioned together, all three are represented as 
performing, not three distinct functions, but only one single function, that 
of the source and dispenser of divine, oracular revelation. Note too that in 
23 19-21 'El seems to be equated completely with Yahweh. This unmistakable 
evidence suggests strongly that these Bil‘am oracles, despite their initial 
impression of antiquity, are probably post-exilic compositions. This is in 
conformity with the general conclusion with regard to their dating which 
seems to be finding expanding support among modern biblical scholars. 
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fellowship. Theoretically he accepts the new beliefs, cult-prac- 
tices and way of life unreservedly; but actually these are always 
conditioned by his antecedents. Where the proselytising process 
is conducted upon a large scale, and sufficient persons from one 
religious and cultural milieu are converted to a new religion and 
way of iife, an exchange of ideas and mores follows and accul- 
turation and syncretism ensue. Frequently in this process the 
proselytising religion and culture are enriched notably by the 
contributions which the proselytes bring with them. 

Precisely this must have been the procedure in this particular 
instance. These proselytes, accustomed to the worship of the 
gods of the ancient North-Semitic pantheon in their various 
local forms, and steeped in the rich mythology so intimately 
associated therewith, and, quite naturally, unable to discard all 
this completely when they accepted the worship and way of life 
of Yahweh, the one, Universal God, and entered into the fellow- 
ship of His “community”, compromised, more or less uncon- 
sciously, in the proselytising process. Seemingly too there was 
little opposition on the part of the native Jewish elements to 
this spirit and procedure; for there is abundant evidence, into 
which, however, considerations of time and space forbid entry 
here, that, under the ministrations of the so-called levitical 
priests of the Jerusalem Temple in the early post-exilic period, 
and with the impulse towards universalism dominant, unadul- 
terated, traditional Yahweh-worship was practiced with marked 
laxity and priestly unconcern.’° Under such conditions resistance 
to external religious influences would naturally be at a minimum 
on the part of both priests and laity. This was, in fact, a period 
of extensive religious and cultural borrowing from Babylonian, 
Persian, Phoenician, Syrian and Egyptian sources, and probably 
also from other sources even more remote, by nascent Judaism 
and its supporting community. 

These proselytes from Phoenicia and Syria undoubtedly 
brought with them in the conversion process the names, and 
not improbably also some of the elements of the worship, of 
their old, North-Semitic deities, and particularly of the divine 


36 Cf Mal 1 6-10; 2 1-17; 31-5. 
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triad, ‘Elyon, Samén and ’EI, and much of the ancient mythol- 
ogy which was inseparably linked with these divine figures. 
This mythology in particular was rich and appealing, and that 
all the more so because it was not altogether foreign to ancient 
Israelite religion and to persisting Jewish tradition. For cer- 
tainly already in connection with the erection of the Jerusalem 
Temple by Solomon, after the pattern of Phoenician temples, 
with its orientation directly towards the place of sunrise upon 
the two equinoctial days,37 and with Yahweh represented and 
worshiped therein largely as a solar deity,3* there had been an 
initial codrdination of the ancient cult of Yahweh with that of 
the Phoenician pantheon and even an identification of Yahweh 
in some measure with the ancient North-Semitic triad, and par- 
ticularly with the head thereof. Not improbably even before 
this, in the earliest period of Israelite settlement in Palestine, 
this process of codrdination, or even identification, of Yahweh, 
with the native Canaanite gods, themselves unquestionably lo- 
cal forms of the general North-Semitic pantheon, with their 
own, distinctive, localized names, had begun. This would ac- 
count for the mention of both ’El and Shaddai already in the 
quite early passage, Gen 49 25. Certainly the picture of Yahweh 
entering the Temple attended by His heavenly host upon the 
New Year’s Day, in Is 6 1 #.39, attests that this process of religious 
syncretism was definitely under way in the pre-exilic period, and 
that it had spread its roots even into the Jerusalem Temple and 
its cult. 


Nevertheless, throughout the pre-exilic period, and particu- 
larly in the Southern Kingdom outside of Jerusalem, the dissem- 
ination of the cults of the North-Semitic gods and of the attend- 


37 Cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘The Gates of Righteousness” (HUCA VI [1929] 1-37). 
* 38 Cf. Morgenstern, Amos Studies, III (HUCA XV [1940] 100-134). 

39 For this interpretation of the scene recorded in Is 6 cf. Morgenstern, 
“The Mythological Background of Psalm 82” (HUCA XIV [1939] 52-57). 
Although the related picture in I Ki 22 19-22 is, in its present form, a post- 
exilic composition (ibid., 40-59), it is by no means impossible that it repre- 
sents an expansion of an older, pre-exilic version of the vision of Micaiah ben 
Yimlah, in which the influence of the ancient North-Semitic pantheon and 
its attendant mythology could be clearly discerned. 
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ant mythology must have encountered vigorous and effective 
resistance from the prophets and their supporters, and therefore 
probably did not develop too far. The Deuteronomic Reforma- 
tion must have put somewhat of a check, for the time at least, 
upon the impulse to all foreign, non- Yahwistic cults and mythol- 
ogies. But now, it is self-apparent, with the dedication of the 
second Temple and the rapid expansion of universalistic thought 
and doctrine and the development of the program of proselyt- 
ism, the barriers must have been lifted and the influx of North- 
Semitic ideas, religious and mythological, into Judaism, its cult, 
its literature and its tradition, became strong and general. Various 
manifestations thereof have been noted in other studies.‘° 

In this way, it must have been, the names, and with them 
the mythological backgrounds, of the three members of the old 
North-Semitic triad of gods, ‘Elyon, Shaddai and ’El, became 
current in the thought and literature, and even, we may say, 
the mythology of Judaism in the early post-exilic period, and 
these three gods, severally and collectively, became completely 
identified with Yahweh. 

Inasmuch, however, as Shaddai seems to be a name occurring 
only in biblical writings, and otherwise is found nowhere, at 
least so it seems, in extra-Jewish literature, it may be inferred 
that, even though most likely Aramaic, rather than Hebrew, 
in form and probably also in origin,# it was a name peculiar to 
Palestine and was current, as Gen 49 25 evidences, in Israelite, 
and probably also in pre-Israelite, circles from very early times. 
In the biblical triad, ‘Elyon, Shaddai and ’El, Shaddai seems to 
fill the same relative position as Enlii-Samén-Epigeios in the 
non-biblical triads. Presumably therefore in the early Canaanite 
form of the North-Semitic triad, ‘Elyon or ’Eloah, Shaddai and 
"El, Shaddai represented the middle member thereof, the deifi- 
cation of the atmosphere or air, all that which lies between the 
upper, astral heaven and earth-sea. 


4° Cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘The Mythological Background of Psalm 82” (op. 
cit.) and especially pp. 123 f., and ‘‘Psalm 48” (op. cit.) and especially pp. 93 f. 

4*So Baethgen, Beitrdge sur semitischen Religionsgeschichte 294, and espe- 
cially W. F. Albright, “The names Shaddai and Abram,” JBL 54 [1935] 180- 
193. 
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This conclusion finds some measure of corroboration in what 
the Bible itself tells about Shaddai. Job 11 7 speaks of the hid- 
den. depths of ’Eioah and of the end of Shaddai; here ’Eloah 
certainly designates the upper, remote, astral heavens, - while 
Shaddai, in turn, signifies the lower heaven, the sky or atmos- 
phere, all that which is, or was believed to be, between the upper 
heavens above and the earth-sea beneath. Job 312 locates 
’Eloah as above and Shaddai as on high. On the other hand, 
v. 28 of the same chapter described ’El as being above. The voice 
of Shaddai, in Ez 1 24 and again in 105, may well be the thunder. 

Of considerable significance is the fact that G renders Shaddai 
in Ps 68 15 ‘‘the heavenly one,” in which it is followed by V. Of 
even greater import perhaps is the fact that both G and V trans- 
late Shaddai in Ps 91 1 “‘the god of heaven.” In Job 83 G renders 
Shaddai ‘‘the maker of all things.” In all probability in its 
renderings of Shaddai in Ps 68 15; 911 V was directly dependent 
upon G. However, since in Ez 1 24 V renders Shaddai sublimis 
dei, whereas G omits the phrase completely, it follows that the 
dependence of V upon G in its rendering of Shaddai was not 
absolute, and that occasionally V gave expression to its own 
tradition. G’s and V’s otherwise inexplicable rendering of Shad- 
dai in the aforecited passages seems to indicate clearly that a 
reminiscence of the original role of Shaddai as the god of the 
lower heaven or the atmosphere persisted in certain Jewish cir- 
cles at least until the second century B.C. and perhaps even 
later. 

The etymology of the name, *7, is uncertain. The most 
natural explanation would be to regard it as derived from the 
stem, T71w, with the adjectival ending °.. This would seem to 
describe Shaddai as ‘‘the Mighty One” or “the Almighty,” and 
indeed G, ‘A, 2 and 9 so interpret the name when they render 
either tavToxpatwp or ioxupds.” Correspondingly V, again, 


# Not infrequently also by xiptos; Job 64, 11; 133; 21 20; 223; 2325; 241; 
3135. The fairly common rendering of *qw by ixavés in the various Greek 
versions, rests, obviously upon an interesting folk-etymology, which must 
have been generally current in certain Jewish circles, which would divide 1 
into two elements, the late Hebrew relative pronoun, %, and the noun, *7, 
“sufficiency,” and so interpret the name, Shaddai, as meaning ‘He who is 
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no doubt, dependent upon G, regularly renders "1 ‘“‘Omnipotens.”’ 
However, Bauer-Leander* would regard the » of ‘1% as the 
third radical of the stem. Zimmern,* on the other hand, would 
correlate *w with the Akkadian Sadu or Saddu, ‘“‘mountain.” 
This interpretation of the name is alluring indeed. For certainly, 
in such case, the mountain in question would seem to be the 
cosmic mountain, Safon, at the northwest corner of the world, 
whose top reaches up into the sky, and upon whose very peak 
was the throne of the supreme god of the entire universe.45 But, 
despite the attractiveness of this interpretation of the name, 
the etymology of 7 remains too uncertain to establish as defini- 
tive any theory with regard to the nature of this deity which 
may be based thereon. It suffices merely to cite this hypothesis 
and there let the matter rest. 

Nevertheless, the evidence adduced above is more than ample 
to establish with certainty that in the early period of Israel’s 
settlement in Palestine, and therefore, no doubt, likewise among 
the Canaanite predecessors of Israel in the land, the regular 
North-Semitic triad of deities was worshiped under the names, 
"Eloah or ‘Elyon, Shaddai and ’El. These deities represented 
respectively the upper, astral heavens, the lower heaven or the 
atmosphere, all that which lies between the astral heavens above 
and the earth-sea below, and the earth-sea. Together they con- 
stituted the entire universe, and thus, quite naturally, formed 
a triad which was itself a unit, the ultimate unit in fact. The 
names and, no doubt, also the worship of this triad of deities 
were current in Israel in the pre-exilic period, though, quite 


sufficient” or “the All-Sufficient One.” It might be noted, in passing that 
this folk-etymology obviously equated »y in form with o3y in Gen 63. 

43 Historische Grammatik der hebrdischen Sprache, 1, 502d. 

44 Die Keilinschriften u. das Alte Testaments, 358. This correlation, I am 
informed by my colleague, Professor Julius Lewy, is approved by other out- 
standing Assyriologists, including himself, and likewise Albright in JBL 54 
[1935] 183-187. 

48 Morgenstern, ‘Psalm 48” (op. cit.), 47-87. Lewy’s interpretation of the 
import of the name, Shaddai, ‘He of the Mountain,” which differs entirely 
from this, will be presented in a paper, ‘‘The Late Assyro-Babylonian Cult of 
the Moon and Its Culmination at the Time of Nabonidus,” scheduled to be 
published in 1945. 
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probably, in steadily declining measure and with correspond- 
ingly increasing identification of all three deities, both separa- 
tively and collectively, as a unit in themselves, with Yahweh, 
Israel’s national god. The Deuteronomic Reformation, no doubt, 
erased the last vestiges of these deities as independent divine 
figures and objects of direct worship from the religious practice 
of Israel. But their names and some reminiscence of their origi- 
nal roles in North-Semitic mythology lived on in Israelite folk- 
lore and literature. ; 

The proselyting movement in Judaism in the period, 516-490 
B.C., particularly with its seemingly comparatively large influx 
of Phoenician, and perhaps also Syrian, proselytes, revived or 
even brought in afresh numerous elements of old, North-Semitic 
mythology, so many expressions of which are found in the bib- 
lical writings of just this period. Among these the names and 
something of the mythological import of the ancient triad of 
deities were revived and found wide use; but no longer in their 
original roles. Now they were identified completely with Yah- 
weh, the Universal God, either singly or in the pairs, El ‘Elyon* 
or ’El Shaddai,” or even in the complete triad. This last pro- 
cedure in particular was an illuminating expression of the concept 
of Yahweh as the one, supreme God, whose presence fills and 
controls the entire universe. It is with this import that these 
ancient divine names are used, particularly in those books of 
the Bible in which they are cited most frequently, Job and 
Psalms. Not without significance in this connection is the fact 
that of the entire Bible it is in just these two books, both of 
unique character, and perhaps also of unique provenience, 
that other, significant elements of ancient North-Semitic my- 
thology find by far the most frequent expression. 


46 It is not at all improbable that the name, ‘Elyon, may really be an Israelite 
borrowing from the Phoenician, perhaps made at the time of Solomon, and 
that ’Eloah, probably, like Shaddai, of Aramaic origin (cf. above, note 41), 
was the original Canaanite name of this particular deity. 

47Or even Yahweh ‘Elyon; Ps 7 18; 47 3; 83 19; 97 9.’ 
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ALEXANDER SPERBER 
JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


FOREWORD 


HIS monograph marks the conclusion of the first phase in 
my researches in Biblical philology. Starting with an 
investigation of Hebrew according to Greek and Latin trans- 
literations, which reflect a pronunciation essentially different 
from that upon which our grammars are based, I proceeded to an 
examination of the phonology and morphology of Tiberian 
Hebrew, on the basis of Jacob ben Chayim’s edition of the Bible 
(Cf. HPh §7). This present study aims at demonstrating the 
importance of my new grammatical evaluation of Hebrew for 
a better understanding of the Bible. 

I am under the most pleasant obligation to acknowledge on 
this occasion once again publicly my deep indebtedness, for 
encouragement during my studies, as well as for effective help 
and assistance in the publication of this series of monographs, 
to Dr. Louis Finkelstein, President of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, Dr. Julian Morgenstern, President of the 
Hebrew Union College, and Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer, Editor of 
the Journal of Biblical Literature. 

And now I turn to the second phase in my studies, namely 


the editing of the Hebrew Bible on the basis of all available 
39 
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textual evidence, both manuscript and printed. I have outlined 
the general principles for such an edition in PRM p. 378f. 
With such a Bible, which will be free of editorial revision, and 
changes resulting from preconceived grammatical theories (cf. 
HPh §7, and especially HG §2), but will have solely, as 
its basis, objective data, I shall then be in a position to write 
a Hebrew grammar, which will present the development of the 
language of the Bible. Bible and grammar will then lead first 
to a revision of the Hebrew dictionary (cf. HG § 8), and finally 
to a new translation of the Bible. Thus, the edition of the Hebrew 
Bible forms the focal center of all Biblical philology. Such a 
Bible edition will require intensive and extended researches in 
the libraries and museums in all parts of the world. This under- 
taking will be expensive on account of the numerous manu- 
scripts, which will have to be photostated in order to be scruti- 
‘nized at home. It is, therefore, with a sincere feeling of happiness 
and gratitude that I herewith express my thanks to President 
Morgenstern, upon whose recommendation the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Hebrew Union College has, in principle, approved 
of this project of mine, and undertaken to support it financially. 
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book; often they are repeated out of place, thus shedding 
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and suggest our explanation of other passages similarly; 
doublets in the Bible; the construct infinitive with suffixes, 
and the use of divine names are additional evidence of 
the composite character of the Bible 
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VI. HEBREW SYNTAX (§ 72) 


The word-order in Biblical sentences follows rules which 
differ from those regulating Western languages 
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Two vertical strokes (\|) separate the two components of a doublet. The 
English translations, when within ‘‘quotation marks,” are taken from The 
Holy Scriptures, according to the Masoretic Text, The Jewish Publication Society 
of America (cf. § 13); but when in italics they represent my own interpretation 
of the passage. ; 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. The study of Hebrew philology (cf. HG § 1) leads up to 
and climaxes in the understanding of the Hebrew Bible. This 
fact finds its expression either in Biblical commentaries, or — 
more comprehensively — in Bible translations. For a translation 
of the Bible is at the same time a running commentary to the 
text, provided that the translator is successful in surmounting 
the difficulties which the Eastern way of thinking and speaking 
offers to the Western mind (cf. HG § 10, and especially § 67) 
and thus presents to the reader an intelligible text in his own 
language. Biblical commentaries and translations may be joined 
under the general term of Biblical Exegesis. 

§ 2. Our understanding of the Bible thus rests on our knowl- 
edge of Hebrew grammar and our ability to make good use of 
the Hebrew dictionary. Thus e.g. S. R. Driver in his Notes 
on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel remarks on I Sam 14 29 
s. v. “TTT Wat VYD] MIN does not belong to VAT (as accents) — 
for it could not in that case have the article — but to the definite 
vat YD ‘this little honey.’”” The sentence in full is: 8] 189 
(TIN WAT "MOYO "PY “See, I pray you, how 
mine eyes are brightened because I tasted..... " THM isa 
demonstrative pronoun. This term is based on the fact that it 
is used in connection with something near you, to which you 
can point -with your finger, saying: this here! Now, how could 
Jonathan possibly have said: (because I tasted) thts little honey, 
when some: time had already elapsed since he partook of it, so 
that the honey which he had eaten could no longer be produced 
in order to point a finger at it and say: ‘‘this (here) little honey!” 
Common sense necessitates our connecting 717 with wa't_(cf. 
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HG $75 2) and consequently our translating: ‘(because I 
tasted) a little of this (here) honey.”” This example demonstrates 
that grammar itself must follow the dictates of common sense 
in order to be acceptable to us and applicable to the inter- 
pretation of a given Biblical passage (cf. HG § 65 a). 

§ 3. The same holds true of the Hebrew dictionary. We read 
in Jer 13 16: ‘Give glory to the Lord your God, Before it grow 
dark, And before your feet stumble, Upon the mountains of 
twilight.” What are “mountains of twilight”? To have wit- 
nessed the twilight high up in the mountains, either at sunrise 
or sunset, is certainly a unique experience of unforgettable 
beauty to every enthusiast of the grandeur of nature. But 
“mountains of twilight” cannot be identified with sunrise or 
sunset im the higher mountainous regions. Furthermore: the 
context ‘‘before it grow dark and before your feet stumble 
upon the mountains of twilight’’ does not at all fit into the gay 
picture of a tourist mountain-climber, with a keen perception 
for the scenic beauty of his surroundings. Thus, “mountains 
of twilight,” although a literal translation of "W3 °, defies 
common sense, and is, therefore, no translation at all. A rendi- 
tion of a Biblical passage, which merely offers the equivalents 
of each individual Hebrew word without shaping them into a 
sentence which yields sense, cannot be regarded as a translation 
(cf. § 1). We shall, therefore, conclude that both the Hebrew 
grammar and the Hebrew dictionary must conform to the de-— 
mands of common sense, if they are to serve as bases for Biblical 
Exegesis. 
' §4. The dependence of the exegete upon the grammarian 
and the lexicographer implies that any change in the grammatical 
or lexicographical treatment of the language of the Bible neces- 
sarily results in a corresponding change in the exegete’s approach 
to the Bible. For whether he admits it or not, the exegete 
assumes that the laws of the Hebrew language, as laid down in 
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the Hebrew grammar, are binding for the Bible. Wherever a 
discrepancy is discovered between the Bible and these ‘‘estab- 
lished” grammatical laws, the Bible is the loser: the text is 
““emended” so as to conform with the grammar. Kittel’s Biblia 
Hebraica, a repository of corrections and emendations suggested 
by scholars through many generations, reminds me of a school- 
boys’ composition, with the teacher’s corrections of faulty gram- 
mar and spelling. It is high time that Bible scholars outgrow 
this attitude of superiority, and approach the Bible not as 
schoolmasters teaching the prophets how Hebrew sentences 
should be formed and Hebrew words spelled; but as humble 
students of these great masters of Hebrew, anxious to learn 
from them. By a very conservative estimate I should say that 
about two thirds of the emendations listed in Kittel’s Biblia 
Hebraica go back to such a schoolmasterly attitude. 

§ 5. In the present study I wish to demonstrate how much 
we gain, in our understanding of the Bible, by discarding super- 
imposed grammatical rules and relying instead on a grammar 
and a syntax evinced by the Bible itself. In other words I inter- 
pret the Bible by means gained from the Bible itself. To this 
end, I shall start with a discussion of various philological prob- 
lems which have not been dealt with in my previous publications, 
and which will prove helpful in a new exegesis. 


II. HEBREW DICTIONARIES LACK METHOD 


§ 6. The Hebrew dictionary as it presents itself to us in its 
most up-to-date form in the Gesenius-Buhl edition, is the result 
of the labors of generations of scholars. Monographs, articles, 
and stray notes in the field of Hebrew lexicography were all 
carefully collected and are referred to in the proper rubric of 
this dictionary. Buhl thus gives us a fair report on what has 
been written with regard to each separate item in his dictionary, 
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and is our standard work of reference for lexicographical bib- 
liography. But such a collection of materials is not a dictionary: 
We are presented with bricks, and not with the finished building, 
which has been left to our own abilities or fancies. The accumu- 
lation of hundreds of individual catchwords does not relieve 
the editor of his duty to introduce system and method in their 
selection and arrangement. This may seem a harsh judgment 
to Biblical scholars, who generally regard with deepest respect 
each latest edition of the Gesenius dictionary as the last word 
in scholarship; I shall therefore substantiate my statement. 

§ 7. Generally speaking, a different treatment is accorded to 
nouns and verbs, respectively. In instances like 910 *)0 
(Gen 37 33), (Ex 2212), (Josh 2410), 
}iVopP? Wp (I Sam 2 16) we have cases of a finite verb with the 
infinitive absolute. For obvious reasons, we would hardly look 
for them in the dictionary under the same stem, but rather under 
kal and pu‘al, kal and niph‘al etc., although these infinitives 
are used to stress the meaning of their finite verbs and should 
by right be of the same stem. However, we are saved from any 
such errors by the fact that verbal forms which occur in the 
Bible, are grouped (whatever their root) under their stem, as 
complementing one another. Only very few verbs occur in the 
Bible in all the so-called stems (cf. HG §7 end of paragraph); 
the vast majority of verbal roots occur only in one stem (active 
and passive formations I do not count as different stems), and 
in a limited number of forms. Forms are assigned to their 
respectivé stems: is pi‘el, and its finite verb is 
hiph‘il, because we know from analogous forms of other verbs 
that these are the characteristics of the vocalization of these 
stems. 

The nouns, however, are treated each as an individual, with 
no regard for similar formations, and without allowing for 
conclusions on the basis of analogies. Various nominal forms, 
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which happen to occur in the Bible, are listed under one and 
the same catchword, merely because they show striking resem- 
blance in spelling and in meaning. But let it be emphasized right 
now: striking though their resemblance may be, it is not more 
striking than that of the verbal forms which we have just dis- 
cussed; the same is true of the identity of the meaning. Thus, 
e.g. 0°31’ is listed as plural to 77, nibip as plural to bip, 
although, were we to judge from analogies in the formation of 
the plural, we would say that 0°31’ belongs to *]1, and nidip to 

§ 8. But here, grammarians may raise the objection that it 
is a familiar fact that singular-forms ending in a 7 reflect a 
distinct difference in meaning from the otherwise identical forms 
ending in a consonant, while no such difference exists between 
0°27 and 7137, or between nidip and dip: ‘Als Feminina wurden 
auch aufgefasst: 1. Nomina unitatis, urspruenglich wohl mit 
der Endung *-ta# (vielleicht <*tayy, vgl. arabisch “‘Einzel- 
ding”’, ‘‘einzelnes Stueck”): i238 “Schiff”, von ‘‘Flotte’’; 
“einzelnes Haar’, von “Haar”; 770 “Lied”, von 
“0 “Gesang” ’ (B-L § 62 z). ; 

§ 9. This statement of Bauer-Leander represents an effort to 
project an Arabic characteristic upon Biblical Hebrew. It is 
superficial, since it is based solely upon the external resemblance 
of the spelling, and pays no attention at all to the actual facts. 
In fact, the dictionary and the grammar are here at odds with 
one another. Gesenius-Buhl stresses that TITS, 737, 7¥Y (see 
later s. v.) are nomina collectiva, thus upsetting B-L’s statement 
that forms ending in 7 are nomina’ unitatis. Bauer-Leander 
sensed in one case the difficulty in the application of their 
theory: ‘O78 “Léwen”; nis “Léwenbilder”’ (B-L § 63r). 
On the other hand, Gesenius-Buhl lists both 0°78 and N?IS8 
under one catchword: "78. Both overlook the facts: against 
B-L see HPT § 126, the example I Ki 10 20 as compared with 
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II Chron 9 19, and also II Ki 17 25, 26 where 0°78 and NP 
are used with the identical connotation; against Gesenius-Buhl 
cf. Judg 14 5: NV Vd, referred to in v. s as: 789. These 
instances show how unreliable the current Hebrew grammars 
are in certain matters (cf. HG § 5 ff.). 

§ 10. As a matter of fact, a considerable number of nouns 
occur in the Bible both in masculine and feminine forms (cf. 
HPT § 126). The following tentative (and decidedly incomplete) 
list of such nouns proves that the pairs were used in the identical 
meaning. If the catchword occurs in the absolute state, then it 
is vocalized here accordingly. The examples were chosen to 
make it clear that masculine and feminine forms were used in 
identical, or at least similar phrases. 


: Deut 28 24: PAS SIN WD... 17 
: Cant 36: 
:Is40a: 
: Job 39 13: ON 
: Hos 8 9: DATS INT 
: Jer 233: T7208 wpad 
: Prov 7 17: 
moms: Ps 450: 


Mik: Is91: ody 
M8: Esth 8 16: TN 


bok: Gen 43 4: 928 
Gen 1 20: M2982 


DN: Ps 1171: 9D 
TOs: Num 25 15: 


TWO: Is 26 2: DION 
Prov 28 20: MINDY WR 
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: Num 244: x "TOs 
MT 


: 1 Ki 10 2: 
: Jonah is ARI 


: Ps 112: wa md 
: Deut 28 29: “NYA wwD 


: Ezek 1318: b> Sy 
8: Jer 382: nnn 

: Is 4119: MS INS 

: Zeph 2 4: TAY AMS °D 


NS: Ezek 22 25: 
278: Amos 3 8: INV TIS 


: Hos 31: INN 
8: Cant 25: 


: Jer Sis: OWN 
: II Chron 28 1s: 129 79 °D 


: Is 27 9: ows wp’ Xd 
: II Chron 33 3: NINWS WY) 


Gen 3823: nay mm 
: Neh 336: THA 


D: Is 33 23: 12 Wa 
3: II Chron 25 13: 7239 


a: Is 3217: 
Is 3015: VARI 


a: Neh 1037: 
193: Deut 126: 77p3 N53) 
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: Deut 19 4: yon Nd 
: Deut 32s: ax 


: [Sam 13 16: 
: I Sam 13 2: por 


:Ps726: my 
: Judg 6 39: M737 by 


: Ezek 22 29: on bm 


bn: Ezek 187: bir 


: Joel: 1 16: 
: Is 65 18: 1993 


: Is 666: vad mm 
: Jer 51 56: Dow mm nidn; Dx 


: Gen 32: YONI PY 
: Jer 29 28: ON 


1: Gen 20 18: 1374 by 


: Eccl 318: OTN NII by 


: Jonah 21: °yoa 
: Jonah 22: mv 


1: Is 51s: ony 


: Is 519: onbdiy 


: Job 326: MND SVN 
: Is 289: AYTAIV 


Dan 1120: 777 


Prov 14 28: 


Is 1322: ny om 
Hos 8 1: 
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: Is 30.25: ova 
: Jer 123: 7799 ord 


: Is 3019: pan 
: Is 65 19: MPYT ip 


: Gen 48 10: 1729 


Gen 49 a4: PP 


pin: 
SDM: 
TRON: 
bn: 
mn: 


yibn: 
nnbn: 


: Ezek 30 4: niy 


: Ezek 33 15: YW" aw Son 
: Ezek 187: 2w amingan 


: Prov 31 24: "239399 man) 


I Sam 216: xd om 


Deut 19 15: NUP 
Ex 3231: kon 


Ex 15 nvdp-aw ins bon 
Job 610: 


Prov 25 12: ond *9m) anton 
Hos 215: am>m 


TT: 


Ezek 40 25: 2°30 2°20 1d 
Ezek 40 29: 19 


: Deut 12 2: pond prs 
: IT Ki3s: 721 mpon bo 

: Is 3212: Ton Ww 

: Nah 210: 
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n: If Chron 23 9: 


: Is 24: 


: Is 326: mwyd 


M: Jer 23 1s: 7530 78s" 


: Ex 1525: phi ow ow 
: Num 9 14: 105¥951 npnd 


: Jer 49 13: 
: Ezek 5 4: 


72> 


: Judg 1418: 


:Is457: 


Ps 139 12: 


: Prov 7 2: 82’ ds 
: Ps 4423: JR¥D 


: Ex 2410: 1709 
: II Chron 30 19: NAVD 


: Num 23 2: bon’ ty 
: Ex 2230: xd 


Gen 31 42: "DI YT 
: Eccl 12 12: nyy 


: Deut 32 10: }Ow” bb» 
:IsiSs: 
:Micle: 
: Ezek 30 4: 


: Ps 119 7: an 
: 1 Ki3e: 229 
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Is157: mwy mam by 


: Ps 78 7: 
: Job 46: 


L 
wu 


: Is 29.6: we amd) 
:Is4s5: mn 


4. 


: Is 211: 


: Dan 11 2: or dy 
: Dan 1115: vy 195) 


: II Chron 2615: npn by 
: II Chron 325: by Syn 


: Neh 4 10: 07977 
: II Chron 23 9: ne) 


: II Chron 8 13: mnawd 


: Jer 314: nex” 
mbino: Cant 71: 


mig: Is 34.4: mip 
Jer 45 3: xd 


Jer 104: DIPIM... 


I Sam 14: onwdp bx 
1 Sam 14 2: UY 


Pi¥9: Ps 119 143: 
Zeph 11s: oy 
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D: Ps 60 11: kD VY 
9: II Chron 14 5: 


: Prov 21 14: WNDA 
: Ezek 46 17: 7H 


}: Job 6 12: WIN] Os 
}: Is 484: TWIN} 
:Is34s8: Opjor 
: Jer 46 10: TP) oY 


}: Ps 11935: 
1: Prov 12 2s: bs 


: Jer 32 4: 
: Ps793: 


: Ps 817: wow 
: Ex66: nnd... 


: Amos 1 14: 7510 ova 
: Is 296: 717901 


: Jer 52 19: O'S D7 NN) 

: 1 Ki 7 50: 

: Ex 32 32: 

: Ps 560: now 


: Deut 32 38: 


: 1 Kii84s: 
: II Sam 23 4: niay xd apa 
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: Ezek 33 13: inptx by nua 


: Deut 33 7: WAN PIA¥D WY) 


Ps 462: IND N¥DININSI 
: Ex 4035: yoy 
: Job 35: may roy jown 


: Deut 195: 
Y: Jer66: 


: Deut 8 17: "1 OXY) ND 
: Is 4020: may ons 


Ezek 37 7: oxy Ox OXY 


: Ex132: ona 
: Num 816: 95 


yb: Is596: ompoa oon 
: Prov 1118: yor 
: Amos 43: 
: Ezek 13 5: xd 
: 
Ex9a: Sys) 


: Ps 78 70: Np 
:Ps8s: mis 


: Ps 119 121: PT¥)] DEVO 
: Gen 18 19: 


: Jer 27 12: bya NN 
TINS: Mic 23: OD won Rd 
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: Is 281: baa pry) 

: Is 284: INTNDN Sa | 
: Hos 25: 

: Jer 225: YNIN... "yao 


: Prov 3029: 
: Sam 5 4: Jyowa 


: Ps 1163: N¥DN 


: Jer 208: npand 
: Ezek 224: 709p}... 


: Gen 8 22: OM) 1p) 
: Nah 317: 77p ova 


: Job32: xb 
: Ezek 12 18: MNT317NI3 


> Ex 15 15: Worn” 
: Ps 487: 


: Sam 133: 
: IT Sam 15 37: 


: Prov 16 12: 
: Mal31s: wy 


: Gen 2213: J2D2 INN] 
: Job 18s: 


: Lev 265: 
: Ezek 39 19: myav> abn 


: Ps 642: dip onde yow 
: Ps 119 o7: OYA 
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Num65: wen 
myw: I Sam 1445: ws 


M3010: II Chron 4 5: NID DID 


V0: Is 261: 
MYO: Ex 151: 


yDW: Deut 33 19: 


nA: Jer 7 32: 
MAPA: Is 30 33: NAA °D 


The inconsistency of Gesenius-Buhl’s dictionary in manifest 
when it lists all the following roots— no matter whether they 
be masculine or feminine formations — under one catchword 
for each: TON, TIWK, WI, 
yur, pon, man, oan, io, 15°, axan, dan, 
BAD, AY, OXY, PID, INS, Www. But the other 
words listed above appear under the masculine and the feminine 
forms. 


§11. A similar case of inconsistency in the treatment of 
nouns occurs in the listing of the inflected forms of the so-called 
segolates. The following is a tentative (and incomplete) list 
of segolates and similar nominal formations, which vary in the 
vocalization of their absolute and inflected forms: cf. TRL §§ 83 
and 88; HPh ‘‘General Conclusions” XIb and XII (p. 481 f.). 
In Gesenius-Buhl’s dictionary, the roots 102 and M3) occur 
only once as catchwords, vocalized with holem on the first radical; 
and we are made to believe that the forms 103 and M3) 
belong, as inflected forms, to these so-called kutl-forms. Buhl 
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was obviously unconscious of the fact that the ten other cases 
representing the identical linguistic phenomenon, are listed 
under two catchwords each in his dictionary. 


: Ps 68 12: IN 
: Ps 107 1: 


: Prov 25 15: 7ND’ ODS FSA 
IS: Prov 15 18: DDS FANS) 


Axim $n) 
: Job 15 33: 1903 DOM 


: Ex 30 23: OWA Tp) 
: Ex 30 23: 


: Hag 2 22: ONT mason pin 
: Ps 182: m7 


: Amos 46: 
: Prov 28 22: 182" ION °D nd) 


:Is492: AnD by... 
: Ps 129 7: 1BD 


Ex 2525: 22D 1d Mwy) 
: Ki7 2: 


Ex 142: om Sy ind) 


Y: Jer 22 28: TIN WNT 


: Num 2310: AN DDD) 


: Esth 94: maton 
: Is 66 19: NN 
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Is 6016: 0) 
Lam 43: pin oi 


FIDN: Is 3210: ADR 
Ex 23 16: NX DORI... IM 


yoy: Am 213: vay 


yaw: Lev 25 19: yaw) onbom 
yaw: Gen 41 30: nown 


Won: Judg 45: nnn xm 


§12. In summing up my observations, I would say that 
the Gesenius-Buhl dictionary offers great help to the student of 
Hebrew philology, by providing a selected bibliography which 
presents the present state of research. But we miss a carefully 
thought over master-plan combining the individual entries into 
a complete system: Buhl thus failed to perfect into a dictionary 
of real help to the exegete of the Bible this repository of lexico- 
graphical notes. 


III. GRAMMATICAL TERMS ARE MISLEADING 


§ 13. As a tertium comparationis in advancing a new method 
of interpreting the Hebrew Bible text, I have chosen The Holy 
Scriptures, according to the Masoretic Text (Philadelphia 1917). 
The reason for it is obvious: I also interpret the Masoretic text, 
and avoid as far as possible emending it. I do not intend to 
“correct” the text to conform with our way of thinking, but 
would rather adjust my way of thinking to the text of the Bible 
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in order to reach at a better understanding thereof (cf. § 4). 
The translators of The Holy Scriptures considered it their duty 
to indicate as far as feasible in their translation the exact nuance 
of the Hebrew word and its grammatical form. So e. g. O°9N7 
(Judg 5 10) is rendered: “two damsels,” O°N9pP7 (ib.): ‘two 
dyed garments,” ody) (Am 2 6): “a pair of shoes,” 073997 
(Cant 7 1): ‘‘two companies;” for these forms end in 0°~ (or 
O°—), and according to the grammar this indicates a dual. Of 
course, there are common-sense objections (cf. §§2 and 3); 
one might ask, in connection with the example mentioned last: 
what is so particular in ‘‘a dance of two companies?” Is there 
any difference in the way barrack dances are performed, if the 
participants belong to one company only, or to two companies? 

§ 14. But apart from these considerations, there are also 
weighty reasons against the term ‘dual’ and its implication 
from a purely grammatical point of view. Human speech con- 
sists of sentences, and not of unrelated words. Now, sentences 
for the most part have a subject and a predicate, which are 
supposed to conform with one another in the person, gender and 
number. The number of the predicate, which in the majority 
of cases is a verb, is twofold: singular and plural; but the number 
of the subject, which is a noun (cf. HG § 69), is threefold: singu- 
lar, dual and plural. How, then, shall a verb conform to a 
subject in the dual? Is the dual of the noun considered a singular 
or a plural, as far as the predicate is concerned? Since the dual 
represents more than a single unit, we would have to class it asa 


plural in this respect. Hence we would have to say: The 
number of noun and verb alike is twofold: singular and plural. 
With nouns, however, the plural is subdivided into dual and 
plural, the first form being used in order to indicate that the 
noun mentioned refers to a pair. This is logically correct; but 
do the actual facts of the Bible corroborate these theoretic 
conclusions? 


4 
4 
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§ 15. There are, it is true, a few nominal forms ending in 0°~, 
which may well be considered as duals: not only 0°7?, on, 
OP, but also forms like Lev 1919, 
II Ki 7 49. But these forms constitute only a negligible minority 
against the considerable number of instances, where the ending — 
. OQ can hardly indicate a dual. Apart from well-known and 
frequently occurring nouns like: 0°D, 
note ODDS CD) Ezek 47 3 and 
Eccl 1018. The latter is translated in Gesenius-Buhl’s dictionary: 
“die beiden faulen Haende,”’ in order to get out a dual-meaning. 
But why limit the term “laziness” to manual labor? In the case 
of a messenger, for instance, on>byya according to Gesenius- 
Buhl would have to be rendered: ‘‘die beiden faulen Fuesse.” 
There is a word in German indicating laziness with regard to 
thinking: “denkfaul’’; I wonder if on?sya in connection with 
a “denkfaul’’ man should be translated “the two lazy brains!” 
It is absurd to force preconceived grammatical notions upon the 
Bible text. 


§ 16. The following examples of nouns ending in 0°— will, 
we hope, finally dispel the current explanation of the grammars 
that this ending implies the meaning of a dual. 


a) II Sam 126 Gen 4 15 
Lev 11 23 Lev 11 4 
YON): Ezek 16 WH: Is 62 

oyy Zech 3 9 wow: I Sam 213 


b) In order to indicate a pair (dual), the Bible uses the proper 
form of 0728 or DAW. 
"Aw: Am 3 12 mS nw: Ex 29 13 
rT? AD): I Sam 54 nipn> Ex 28 7 


Deut 3 5; but nino Ezek 41 23, and "AW 
nind7: ib. v. 2 
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Prov 286; but O39: Ezek 21 21, and 
7177: ib. v. 26 

Ezek 27 5; but nh Ex 31 18 

_ c) Note also: 

Gen 191; IT Ki 254; orn on: Judg 15 16; 

Judg 16 21; Judg 5 16; Ps 68 14; 

ons: Ps 68 18. 


§ 17. Consequently, the instances mentioned at the beginning 
of §15 odin, etc.), as well as some others like 
0°95 which have to be explained as indicating a dual, should 
not be termed dual-forms on the basis of their ending in o-, 
but rather interpreted syntactically as dual-forms in view of 
their context. Further proof for the fact that ‘‘dual” (in case 
we wish to continue this misleading term at all) refers only to 
the meaning which our exegesis attaches to the word, but is 
entirely divorced from its vocalization as provided by the gram- 
marians, can be seen in oan Ezek 47 13, which clearly means 
two parts. Compare also: 0°?¥] Am 26 but o>yi3 Cant 7 2; 


Ezek 47 but Is 1115; 099997 Cant 71 but 


Num 13 19; O°NDW Ex 6 30 but NINDY) Eccl 10 12. 


§ 18. How, then, are we to explain grammatically nominal 
forms ending in 0°—? First we wish to establish that 0°~ is one 


syllable only, since the vocalization by —— is meant to indicate 
the diphthong ai. For had the Tiberian vocalizers intended it 
to be ‘wo vowels, a and 7, then a dagesh in the yod would have 
been required so as to close the preceding open syllable with the 
short vowel — (cf. HPh §1, Rules V and VI 8); cf. e. g. ON, 


0". Now it is noteworthy that in the Palestinian vocalization 
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the ending 0°— in forms like those listed in the foregoing para- 
graphs is vocalized by the simple vowel 4; cf. Dewi Is 44 26; 
Joel 4 20; Jer 31 6; Hos 217; 
Ps 119 89; Deut 26 15; Ps 12 7; Nah 22 
(taken from P. Kahle, Masoreten des Westens, Stuttgart 1927). 
We will, therefore, say that Hebrew as reflected in the Pales- 
tinian vocalization apparently had no diphthong ai. But even 
our Tiberian vocalization offers evidence of an existing uncer- 
tainty as to whether the diphthong ai or the simple vowel i 
should be employed in a given case; cf. (79) ma Ezek 1 27 
(usually: (7235) ona Is 36 2 (usually: cf. also 
Ezra 2 42 with °3) II Chron 17 27 and °3N I Chron 11 32 with 


syn II Chron 514. In thus combining the simple vowel i 


with the diphthong ai in the vocalization of these identical forms, 


our Tiberian vocalization represents a mixed type; cf. HPh, 
last paragraph (XII, p. 482). 

_ $19. Let us now compare inflected forms like: 97: 0°377 
and O77; 772: and O79; and 
ody) and ody); and Their origin has to be 
explained in the following manner: DYB became *0°DY5, with 
preservation of its original vowels, cf. TRL paragraph XXVI a. 
But according to a basic law of the Masoretic Hebrew grammar 
(cf. HPh § 2c), no vowel could remain in an open syllable which 
was two syllables removed from the stress; either the first or the 
second vowel was reduced to shewd. We thus get as the two 
possibilities 0°95 and 0°DYH; subsequently, the = in the open 
syllable was changed to — (0°DY8), and the Y vocalized Y (cf. 
HPh § 36f.). One of these forms received the simple vowel ¢ 
for the plural ending 0°~, while the other got the diphthong az. 
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It is quite reasonable to see in this difference in the vocalization 


evidence for the fact that the two possibilities of reducing the 


first or the second vowel to shewd, go back to original differences 
in the pronunciation of Hebrew. 

§ 20. In the case of another linguistic phenomenon, the term 
by which it is known in Hebrew grammars has obviously misled 
the translators. The so-called hiph‘il is also known as the 
“causative stem,” and the translators of The Holy Scriptures 
(cf. § 13) seem to have given the preference to verbs which 
indicate causation. Thus, e.g., Gen 25: M7” ODT xd 2 
ody “for the Lord God had not caused it to rain’; 19 24: 
M7) “Then the Lord caused to rain’; 74: 
“T will cause it to rain’; Job 38 26: yun? “to cause it to rain.” 
In HG $7 we have demonstrated ‘‘that the so-called derived 
stems are not verbal stems, but verbal conjugations.” They 
shed light on the important problem of the interrelation between 
verb and noun of the identical root, namely: which one is genuine, 
and which is only a derivation (B-L § 26h mentions it as a prob- 
lem, but does not even attempt to solve it). We wish to suggest 
a solution on the basis of a differentiation between the simple 
verb and the derived stems, with the understanding that passive 
formations are not to be considered as ‘“‘stems”’ (e. g. niph‘al), 
but belong to their respective active stem. We are of the opinion 
that the verb in the kal led to the formation of derived nominal 
forms (e.g. while the so-called 
derived stems (pi‘el and hiph‘il) are in the main denom- 
inative verbs. Note, e.g., Gen 22 2: (aby) 
Ex 2628: 929 (...0a0)); If Ki 12.0: (... 
1613: (DDI...) FO; 17 15: WHT (... 23 20: 
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(...0°OYD7); Num 25 19: 1993 (...07°9923). Similarly, 
and are denominative verbs from NWP; APWT from 
Npw (Gen 2420); (Hos 84) from and from 1D, 
meaning ‘‘to rain’ (and not “to cause to rain’’). Hence Jer 
14 2: WM) is not to be translated: “that 
can cause rain” but: that do rain (0°DW. denominative, from 
cf. Am 47: DWI] NX ODD ON “And I also have 
withholden the rain from you,” followed by 89 ...°A70DM 
VOPR (not “caused it ...” but And I shall rain upon one 
city, And not rain upon another city). The Lord not merely 
“causes” the rain, but he actually rains just as in Ps 293: 
“The God of glory thundereth” being 


a denominative verb from DY). 


Iv ACCENTUATION AND EXEGESIS 


§ 21. According to the current theory, presented as valid 


beyond question in all Hebrew grammars, the accents serve a 
threefold purpose: they are musical notations, they indicate the 
stressed syllable in the word, and they determine the syntactic 
position of the word within the verse, thus being also marks of 
punctuation. E.g.: ‘In allen Faellen richtet sich der musika- 
lische Vortrag des Textes streng nach der logischen Gliederung 
des Satzes So kommt es, dass die Akzente zugleich eine 
Art von Interpunktionszeichen bilden dass sie die Sinn- 
einschnitte innerhalb der Verse und die engere oder weniger 


enge Zusammengehoerigkeit der einzelnen Worte des Verses 
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erkennen lassen Indem die Akzente auf die Drucksilbe 
des Wortes gesetzt werden, erfuellen sie zugleich eine dritte 
Aufgabe, sie deuten den Wortdruck an” (B-L § 9 m-n). 

§ 22. But the accents were not introduced to accomplish this 
threefold task from the very first: ‘‘Es ist nicht anzunehmen, 
dass die Akzente von Anfang an diese dreifache Aufgabe gehabt 
haben” (B-L §9 0). This can be seen from a study of Hebrew 
Bible texts with the Babylonian vocalization: ‘‘In der einfachen 
babylonischen Punktation, wie sie im Berliner Ms. or qu. 680 
und den ihm verwandten Handschriften vorliegt, haben 
die Akzente mit dem Wortdruck nichts zu tun. Sie stehen ledig- 
lich ueber dem Worte, nicht ueber der Drucksilbe desselben’’ 
(B-L § 9b). In short: In our Tiberian system, the accents are 
attached to the syllable which carries the stress; but in the 
Babylonian vocalization, the accents are indiscriminately put, 
and thus belong to the word rather than to the respective 
syllable. 

§ 23. But we may ask: Does not this way of putting the 
problem represent a case of petitio principii? How do we know 
which syllable in a given word is stressed? The answer is given 
‘“indem die Akzente auf die Drucksilbe des Wortes gesetzt wer- 
den.”’ In other words: the presence of an accent is the only 
evidence of this syllable being the stressed one. And since in 
manuscripts with the Babylonian vocalization the accent is 
not found exactly where the Tiberian accentuators put it later, 
the accents do not indicate the stressed syllable! I consider it 
more in keeping with the historical-critical approach to formulate 
these very findings differently. Whatever practical purpose the 
accents originally served — whether merely the indication of 
the melody, or also of the interpunctuation — they marked only 
entire words, not syllables. Consequently, in the Babylonian 
vocalization they are not always to be found in the same place 
of a word. But the Tiberian system shows a tendency toward 
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consistency in the choice of the accented syllable. The readers 
of the Bible thus got into the habit of cantillating the accented 
syllable, which was therefore regarded as the stressed syllable. 
This explains the un-Semitic way of stressing the last syllable 
in Hebrew: it dates back only to the Middle Ages. 

§ 24. My contention that there is a tendency toward stressing 
the last syllable (but not absolute consistency), finds support 
in a phenomenon, which grammarians term TiN 31D}, and which 
is explained in the following words, - 


“Der Rhythmus vertraegt bei lebhafter Sprechweise (Allegrotempo) nicht 
zwei staerkere Drucksilben nebeneinander. Der eine Druck muss entweder 
geschwaecht oder auf eine entferntere Silbe versetzt werden. Diese fuer alle 
Sprachen geltende Tatsache haben die Punktatoren sehr oft beobachtet. 

Der normale, dem isolierten Worte zukommende Druck wird zu diesem 
Zwecke nach einer der folgenden Regeln veraendert: 


1. Das vorhergehende (ultimabetonte) Wort verliert seinen Hauptdruck 
und verbindet sich mit dem folgenden unter einem Wortakzent; in 
dem so entstandenen Wortkomplex entwickelt sich ein Nebendruck 
nach den bei einfachen Woertern geltenden Regeln: ... 72°>9D! 
Gn 3 16,... JI"N¥O8 Gn 33 15. 

. Der Hauptdruck des vorhergehenden Wortes wird auf die Paen- 
ultima verschoben, oder, wenn diese Schwa enthaelt, auf die Ante- 
paenultima: rp Gn 416, ony Die juedischen 
Grammatiker nannten den aus rhythmischen Gruenden zurueckge- 
worfenen Druck “img 11D) ‘‘zurueckweichend.” (B-L § 13 n-p). 


§ 25. But even a cursory examination of the Bible will provide 
us with innumerable instances militating against the validity 
of the theory underlying the term TiM8 31D}: cases of two con- 
secutive words, the second of which is either a monosyllable, 
or stressed on its first syllable, while the first word has, on the 
last syllable, what grammarians term a conjunctive accent 
(cf. §30f.); thus are ‘‘zwei staerkere Drucksilben nebenei- 
nander.”’ 
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Gen 3 19: TAS 

Gen 47 3: 72 (cf. 46 34: 794) 
Num 33 19: 1273; ib. v. 20: 
Num 33 35: 133 ib. v. 36: Waa 


Num 33 45: 43 ib. v. 46: 13 
Deut 1 16: PTS 

Deut 117: 

Deut 2 9: 02 ib. v. 19: 


Deut 2 31: bna nq 


Deut 7 25: 73 
Deut 12 4: 


Deut 12 6: 798 


Deut 15 7: cf. 18 u: 103 
Deut 15 10: Wana 


Deut 15 21: 19 77 


Deut 18 16: TY ANTS 

Deut 19 2: 1 ib. v. 7: 72 
Deut 19 4: 798 

Deut 24 3: ib 

Judg 115: AAD 

Judg 2 4: 

Judg 2 1: wind 

Judg 2 22: 03 nip}; OF 
Judg 31: 0a 

Judg 3 25: 

Judg 3 a1: WN nino 

Judg 42: nd bp) 

Judg 15 nu: 

Judg 15 12: °2 
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I Sam 105: 08 

I Sam 163: °9 

I Sam 17 34: NBN 

I Sam 17 36: 

I Sam 22 13: 19 yAna 
II Sam 15 19: TAS 93) 


Ki 18 7: 


§ 26. But there is no need for us to look for two consecutive 
words, to disprove the idea of TIM¥ 110}. How are grammarians 
to account for two consecutive syllables, in one and the same 
word, both carrying accents? 

Num 202:397p2) 

Num 23 27: 40 ps8 Deut 1 1: 

Num 24 7: POD Deut 1 25: 3 

Num 24 14: FEDS Deut 1 45: 

Num 31 13: Deut 2 25: 
Num 33 s: 1994) Deut 4 9: 43a90 
Deut 6 1: OA} Deut 6 15: 
Deut 7 13: 9237 Deut 7 10: 18309 
Deut 8 4: An Pow Deut 7 17: 

Deut 8 15: 929107 Deut 9 11: 

Deut 8 16: W2dNo7 Deut 9 26: 

Deut 161: Deut 14 28: 
Deut 16 16: FST Deut 15 7: 77 

Deut 25 19: 773° 

Deut 281: 

Gen 28 2: 7379; v. 7: TIS 

Num 17 23: 7") 


Is 66 3: FAD 
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§ 27. We thus have cases of words with two accents. These 
accents cannot be taken as implying stress, as will be seen from 
the following instances: 


Num 20 29: Gen 37 36: 


Num 22 23: (2°) Deut 29 21: 
Num 22 35: 7 Num 8 6: 


Deut 3 9: D877) Deut 102: o379 


Deut 7 7: ah (1°) Ex 32 16: nindiny 
Deut 11 9: Lev 7 8: 1139) 

Gen 2 19: O77 (1°) Lev 7 19: "Wi (2°) 
Gen 103: 

Deut 20 15: pa 

Deut 21 

Deut 22 6: 

Deut 29 19: T9y7 

Deut 303: 


Deut 4 49: 739979 


I Ki 137: 


Num 22 37: 03 
JON Lev 7 a7: 1999) 


Num 20 12: Judg: 1 6: 

Gen 17 25: 9h I Ki 18 26: 191057} 

Num 8 9: 

In these examples, the first accent is attached to a preformative, 
which no reasonable grammarian can call the stressed syllable 


of the word. Hence, there exists no interrelation between accent 
and stress. 


§ 28. Words with two accents are quite a common feature 
in the Hebrew Bible. The following examples are picked at 
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random, and arranged according to the combination oy accents, 


which they represent: 
a) Gen 37 7: p>nb>x 


Num 29 39: 
Num 31 10: on 
Num 334: 
Num 35 2: 
Deut 1 16: 

Deut 2 11: 

Deut 3 109: 

Deut 3 26: 

Deut 6s: 

Deut 7 s: 


Deut 101: 
Deut 10 10: 
Deut 111: 
Deut 12 3: 
Deut 12 6: 
Deut 12 6: D2 
Deut 12 12: 
Deut 16 7: peas) 
Deut 16 12: AIDN 


Deut 19 17: 


b) Num 28 »: 


Num 31 6: 


Num 33 se: DAWN 


Deut 1 s: 
Josh 2 1: 


Josh 5 1: 
Josh 6 5: 


Judg 9 6: 1DDR" 


I Sam 418: WSFA 
I Sam 7 11: 


I Sam 8 1s: OD "NADY 
I Sam 19 u: 


II Sam 2 30: 1p") 
I Ki 8 30: 


Num 28 20: 
Num 33 s2: pATay) 
Deut 26 4: 
Deut 26 10: NINA) 
Deut 29 28: 
Gen 351: 9733 
Gen 37 24: wINPA 

Ex 33 8: 


§ 29. ‘In the foregoing paragraphs I believe to have finally 
disposed of the current theory that the accent serves to indicate 
the stressed syllable. The numerous cases of words with two 


Deut 7 13: F278) 
| 
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accents cannot be explained as representing two stressed syl- 
lables; for how, then, would we account for the fact that the 
identical words occur elsewhere with one accent only? We might 
well ask: what is the reason for this change in the pronunciation 
of these syllables? Why are they stressed in one passage, and 
not so in another? Moreover: how could we possibly explain 
the stressing of a preformative? Accentuation and stress were 
originally not connected. The only function which grammarians 
throughout the ages have attributed to the accents, and which 
remains unshaken by these researches, is that of musical notation. 
Cantillation takes no heed of pronunciation in normal speech; 
we recite Homer disregarding the way we would pronounce, 
connect, and separate the words in Greek prose. I have to admit 
(much though I deplore the fact) that I am entirely unmusical, 
and thus incompetent to deal with the problem of the value of 
the accents as notation of the melody —an unsolved mystery 
anyhow. 

§ 30. We now take up the discussion of the third function 
attributed to the accents: their use for interpunctuation. The 
accents are divided in disjunctive and conjunctive. I fail to 
see what the criterion for this division is. We might consider 
it a mere duplication of effort to provide the Bible text with 
disjunctive and conjunctive accents; either one of them would 


be sufficient, since the absence of e.g. a disjunctive accent 
would implicitly connect the word with the following one, and 
thus make it superfluous to add a conjunctive accent. But it 
might be argued that the Eastern mind works differently, and 
while Western languages use only separating signs of ‘inter- 


punctuation, Hebrew may make use of both disconnecting and 
connecting accents. Even the frequency of their appearance is 
no valid argument; why not grant Hebrew the right to be a 
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language of frequent stops and disconnected words? Modern 
Biblical exegesis, of course, often connects words which carry 
disjunctive accents, and vice versa; but the fact that we prefer 
this new exegesis does not imply that the exegesis presupposed 
by the accentuation is wrong (cf. HG §4). This problem can 
be solved by internal evidence only. a) The construct state 
owes its Hebrew name Ni3°DD to the fact that the nouns con- 
stituting it are closely interconnected. Consequently, it is with 
the —4Las of a construct state (cf. HG § 71) that we expect a 
conjunctive accent. b) Certain greups of words occur more 
than once in the Bible. We may, without projecting our mental- 
ity upon the Bible, expect to find a uniform accent regularly. 
Whatever type of accent they carry, disjunctive or conjunctive, 
it should be used with consistency. In the following paragraphs 
examples will be listed according to these two tests of the current 
theory. 


§ 31. The identical group of words, once with conjunctive 
and once with disjunctive accents: 


O21: Lev 15 29 Num 33 50 
O31: Lev 123 Num 33 49 


ping: Lev 16 27 man: Lev 16 2 
pin: Lev 173 man: Lev 162 


WIP Lev 23 37 mi? Lev 23 4 
Lev 23 4 Lev 23 44 


NAY: Lev 15 19 MP WAIT: Josh 2 20 
Ty Lev 15 23 Josh 214. 


| 
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§32. The -l in a construct state with disjunctive accent. 
a) NNDD: b) (an: 


Lev 7 35: °WND Gen 37 19: bya 

Lev 7 32: Num 4 25: 

Lev 8 2: Num 11 1: 77 NBD 
Lev 8 33: Num 14 19: 77 piv? 
Lev 14 57: NY Gen 40 20: AW 
Lev 15 26: ANT] Num 1 16: 
Lev 15 30: ANNOY 

Lev 16 16: ONNOY FINA 

Lev 16 a1: ody npn 

Lev 23 4: 

Lev 26 30: 


c) 


Lev 715: NTN Mar 
Num 4 41: ]¥72°22 “pps 
Num 24 16: pow OR} 


d) "pr: 
Lev 161: "23 NID 
Num 4 45: "72 
Ezek 45 19: nhrw 


e) 


Ex 39 a: 
Num 31 30: “Dw 
Num 31 98: 82¥2 
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Num 3 4s: 
Num 4 a2: 22 
Num 244: 98 "908 yow of) 
Deut 4 17: moma mian 
§ 33. Inconspicuous little particles appear with important 
disjunctive accents. 
81: Ex 3517 j 9: Jucg 55 
: IT Sam 21 12 39720: Josh 22 19 
: Num 31 23 : Lev 26 40 
: Judg 417 : Deut 1 36 
: Josh 9 16 : II Sam 19 41 
27: Ex 406 
§ 34. The NMDD is a disjunctive accent of high ranking; how, 


then, are we to reconcile with it the fact that it occurs in the 
middle of a word, which also carries another accent; cf. Jer 2 31: 


mOBND; Ezek 10 13: ; Num 15 21: Hos 11 6: 


omnixyHD? In these cases, the NMDY is in the very same 
position as e.g. the M10 in II Sam 12 25: 727"); why term 


M3) a conjunctive, and NMDV a disjunctive accent? 


§ 35. Some of the examples discussed in § 32f. represent 
series of construct states. But this is no reason for separating 
the —3\2s by a disjunctive accent. For there is ample evidence 
for the corresponding use of a series of conjunctive accents. 
Deut 31 17: OV3 7AM 
Judg 19 9: 19 

1 Ki 81: uprny mb Sap: 
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Lev 8 10: D-NY} 
II Sam 6 12: 
II Sam 15 2: 
I Ki 86: 
§ 36. On the basis of our discussion from § 30 on we arrive 
at the conclusion that the accents’ use for interpunctuation does 
not correspond to the facts. Thus, the accents have no importance 
whatsoever in our endeavor to interpret the Bible; just as the 
hexameter is irrelevant for the understanding of the text in 
Homer (cf. § 29). Already in HPh §§ 40-48 I demonstrated 
that “the vocalization of a word is independent of the kind of an 
accent it carries.’’ Here I wish to bring a few additional examples, 
so as to do away finally with the arbitrary terms of ‘‘pausal- 
forms” and “‘context forms’, respectively : 
Gen 194 Gen 32 29 
3: Gen 17 27 aw: Gen 32 30 
Y: Gen 33 15 
5Y: Gen 29 25 
: Num 21 2 4 2: Gen 327 
: Gen 49 7 2: Ex4u 


: Lev 7 16 Ex 8s 
Ex 12.5 Ex 7 28 


: Lev 18 19 ube 1: Lev 263 
: Lev 18 u n¢ 1: Lev 26 2 


{| 
| 
| 
Ex 33 16 | 
Ov): Ex 33 16 xe 
apn 
Lev 277 | 
“Wwe: Lev 27s 
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§ 37. The accent is credited with yet another function: 
according to the Hebrew grammars, the reduction to shewd 
of the first vowel of a -+4++ is due to the fact that its accent 
either changes position or character: the ‘‘Hauptdruck” becomes 
“‘Nebendruck”’: ‘‘Diese Reduktion (scil. ‘“‘kurze Vokale in offener 
Silbe vor Nebendrucksilbe wurden zu Schwa reduziert”, cf. 
ib. under n’) erfolgte auch vor dem Nebendruck auf dem Status 
constructus, welcher Nebendruck durch Schwaechung des dem 
isolierten Worte zukommenden Hauptdrucks entstanden ist: 
*dabar > 137} “Wort” ; *zagin >]pt “‘Greis” ....” (B-L § 26 0’). But 
what is a “Nebendruck’”’? Here, Bauer-Leander get hopelessly 
confused: “..... meist kleine Worte, die... nur mit Neben- 
druck zu lesen waren, durch ein Zeichen mit dem folgenden den 
Hauptdruck tragenden Wort verbunden. Dies Zeichen... 
fuehrt den Namen Maggef” (B-L §9g’). This means: the 
makkef is an indicator of a ‘‘Nebendruck”’; cf. also: ‘“.... zur 
Andeutung eines Nebendruckes wird . . . . ein Zeichen gebraucht, 
das... . Meteg genannt wird” (B-L § 9 h’): another indicator of 
a ‘“Nebendruck.” But entirely differently later on: ‘‘Der 
Nebendruck des Status constructus wird (in tiberischer Ueber- 
lieferung) in der Regel durch einen konjunktiven Akzent ausge- 
drueckt,...... seltener durch Metheg+ Magqgef....... Die 
Drucklosigkeit des Status constructus wird, wie gewoehnlich, 
durch ein Magqgef nach dem Worte ausgedrueckt” (B-L § 64 c). 
According to this definition, the makkef indicates entire “‘Druck- 
losigkeit’’ (note: ‘‘wie gewoehnlich’’); but makkef plus meteg 
or — more frequently —a conjunctive accent denote ‘‘Neben- 
druck’’. While we have full sympathy for the earnest endeavors 
of these scholars to bring system and method into the confusion 
of the accents, we still must warn against such arbitrary proce- 
dure. All of a sudden the conjunctive accents are reduced to 
indicate mere ‘‘Nebendruck’’!: And what about the disjunctive 
accents in the indentical position with a —#\2 (cf. § 32)? Do 
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they, too, indicate ‘‘Nebendruck”’? Hence it is not the accent 
used that matters in our differentiation between ‘“Haupt-. 
druck”’ and ‘‘Nebendruck” (since both, conjunctive and dis- 
junctive accents alike are used with a -4\+, which is not allowed 
but a mere “Nebendruck” by Bauer-Leander), but solely the 
prescience of the grammarian and his preconceived theories are 
of importance (cf. HPh § 6). 

§ 38. But it is useless to worry about the meaning of the terms 
“Hauptdruck” and ‘‘Nebendruck’’, or over their indicators. 
For these terms are not based upon the observation of facts 
(cf. HG § 5 f.) — or should we rather say that the Bible displays 
the utmost indifference to the demands of these learned gram- 
marians? To put it bluntly: the vocalization of the —ila 
(according to the Tiberian system) is in no way dependent on 
the accent; disjunctive or conjunctive accents or even makkef 
exhibit no influence on the retention of the vowel or its reduction 
to shewd (cf. HG § 78a: two ways of forming the absolute 
noun). 


a) (0°77) Jer 3 23 


DIPD: Is 661 
DIpD: Is 542 


(on nyaw) Jik2: Ezek 16 49 


1p.3: 
(op Nat) 1 p_a: Num 7 ss 


b) Is 29 14 
nyt naan: Is 336 


| 

| 
| 

| 

| 
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nnow a: Jer 15 16 
Is 9 2 


nn: Ezek 45 19 
Ezek 41 2 


(72¥}) Is 351 
Joel 2 3 


712: Is 33 20 
(0°30) Is 34 13 


(M17) 127: Ex 9 20 
Gen 15 4 


yas Deut 20 1 


av t 


Josh 22 s 


Deut 15 18 
Mal 35 


339 ani: Ps 1015 
Prov 214 


Aan: Ezek 313 
Prov 165 


Jer 19 9: WN) Twa NN OIA Wwa.... 


§ 39. In this connection we wish to call to the attention of 
students of Hebrew grammar that even another grammatical 
law, which aims at establishing an interrelation between the 
stress and the change to shewd of a vowel, is—at least in its 
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present general form — equally untenable. In HPh § 2 c I stated 
as basic for the Tiberian grammar that ‘“‘there can be no long 
vowel [=open syllable] two syllables removed from the one 
with the stress.” In the following list of exceptions to 
this rule, the examples carry the accent mostly on the last 
syllable. And the few cases where the accent is on the paen- 
ultima (like: 7>Do7) are in contradiction with the laws of accentu- 
ation (nbaen is no pausal-form!), and represent an attempt to 
justify the preservation of the first vowel. In view of the con- 
clusion at which we arrived in § 27 (that accent and stress are 
not interrelated) I would like to term the following list: cases 
of preservation of the first vowel. 


§ 40. Cases of inflected forms with preservation of the first 
vowel: 
oy din: Ex 16 20 Jer 464 
Jer 3 II Ki 7 10 
oxyii: I Ki 126 i377: Lev 10 12 
Gen 37 9 
I Ki 81s 
1 Ki 8s 


Ezek 124 I Ki 171 
: Ki 12 16 Obad 17 
jonna: I Ki 21s 

iwdiy: Eccl 12 5 


1a: Lev 168 ninpiw: Judg 7 16 


: 1 Ki 7 16 Gen 30 36 
Jer 51 13 


: I Ki 10 26 0°30: Ezek 26 
: II Ki 22 6; but: own: I Chron 4 14 
: IT Ki 12 12 


| 
| 
| | 
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II Ki 20 18 7a: Is 43 14 
Gen 40 10 oxy): Ps 545 
but: OPO: Judg 14 12 ory: Is 13 2 
Gen 41 3 Josh 10 20 
Ezek 7 22 
ninvid: Jer 27 2 
Jer 353 
Ezek 21 31 
I Ki 2 46; but:. 
3133: Prov 19 29 


Jer 37 


Prov 104 


§ 41. Cases of —+\a with preservation of the first vowel (cf. 
HG §77 1): 
TINT Niyy: Gen 41 3; but: WNW NID? ib. v. 2 
Tivd: Prov 6 24 (parallel: 
797 Ps 120 2 (parallel: NDwD) 
Josh 19 14 
Jer 3 23 


inna YIP (construct state; for if adj., it would be: NYINp): 
II Sam 15 32 


— but: — 
(797) — but: 
(778) — (08); but: AIT 


yor bon: Ezek 21 30 is construct state; cf. plural v. 34: bn 
oye (HG § 83) 
890: Ezek 17s; but: NOV: Is 65 
(M119) 733: Prov 16 18; bué: (iNDIP) 733: I Sam 16 7 
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§ 42. Our investigation in this chapter concerned itself with 
the importance of the accentuation for the interpretation of the 
Bible, and the result was negative: there exists no interrelation 
between accentuation and interpretation. Of course, the study 
of the rise and development of the accentuation will continue 
to form part of the study of the Bible. With this in mind, we 
wish to say that we are inclined to see in the accentuation the 
confluence of various and contradictory tendencies, which have 
hitherto either escaped detection, or have at least not been 
clearly recognized as contradictory. 

§ 43. In § 37 we quoted several passages from Bauer-Leander’s 
grammar to prove that these outstanding scholars did not make 
up their minds as to the exact definition of a makkef: is it 
“‘Hauptdruck,” “Nebendruck,” or “‘Drucklosigkeit?” But one 
thing is beyond question: the makkef is an accent. Conse- 
quently, if we find a word with makkef carrying also an accent, 
or — as we would rather put it — carrying another accent, we 
will call this a doublet, reflecting not only two different accentu- 
ators, but also two different systems of accentuation: 


Gen 7 8: 7973777733 Deut 17 s: 

Gen 1717: Deut 32 46: 
Num 10 1 Sam 7 u: 
Deut 15 10: 

The words involved here are monosyllables, and thus cannot 


have two accents. The two accent signs are doublets. I shall 
similarly explain as doublets cases like the following: 


Gen 41 12: 19-7803) Judg 7 20: ora} 

Gen 18 1s: 129973}) Sam 8 s: 

Josh 2 23: 191950" I Sam 19 18: 19-13) 
Num 9 17: 708) 
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§ 44. As an outright combination of contradictory. accents 
we consider cases, where a conjunctive accent is followed by 
p’o». The term 70719, which the ancient grammarians in- 
vented for this hybrid, confuses the issue; for we have here 
before us not one accent D729, but two distinct and utterly 
different accents, one of which the grammarians term conjunc- 
tive, while the other indicates by its very shape that it is 
disjunctive. In connection with MD, the p’DD occurs very 
frequently; I, therefore, list only instances where other accents 
are involved: 


a) NDVD: 


Num 11 25: | 7177"; id. Judg 2 18; 20°35 
Num 6 20: | 

II Sam 24 16: | qNo00 

I Ki 2 30: | TON) 


b) 


I Sam 20 21: | 33nP 
I Sam 25 u: | o'D899; id. II Sam 3 2 
II Sam 7 2: | 


Is 5 19: | "71° 


c) DMD Dw: 


I Sam 19 9: 
I Sam 20 12: |NYd 
I Sam 24 1: | O87 
II Sam 21: |773 
II Sam 10 14: | 
II Sam 14 26: | O°? 
II Sam 24 3: O07 
I Ki 1136: 
I Ki 7 2: 


? 
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IK, 7 29: [ARIS 


Deut 4 32: | ondy 
I Sam 18 10: |7Y4 


d) xb: 
Judg 20 25: | 1022 
I Sam 18 10: 
I Sam 24 11: | 77 
1K, 1232: | oF 
I K, 13 11: 


e) nwdn: 
Sam 123: |i 
I K, 21 2: 
f) different accents in one and the same verse: 


IT Ki 71: | | 7D 


<"?t 


II Ki 106: ons mw | 
IT Ki 18 | Tox? | | 

IL K, 194: | WR... 9D 


<tT 


Is 24.3: | PANT pian | pian 


V. THE COMPOSITE CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE 


§ 45. Biblical criticism hitherto has been engaged in discover- 
ing the sources of the various parts of the Bible and in fixing the 
chronology of these sources by pointing to the stage in the grad- 
ual development of religious ideas and institutions which they 
exhibit. The dependence of the assumedly younger source upon 
its older forerunner could thus be demonstrated by listing 
identical or similar sounding phrases of the older source which 
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found their way into that of younger date. This approach is 
theological; I, on the other hand, am concerned solely with the 
philological aspect of the problems which the Bible offers, and 
therefore I start from an entirely new angle of observation. I 
leave the Pentateuch out, at least for the time being, since it has 
become the bulwark of the theologians, and center my investiga- 
tions on the historical books of the Bible. 

§ 46. If we find in the prophetic or poetic sections of the Bible 
repetitions of verses and even groups of verses (as e. g. Jer 
30 10, 11 repeated in 46 27, 28; 30 2s, 24 given in 23 19, 20 or II Sam 
22=Ps 18; I Chron 16 s-22=Ps 105 1-15), it is very hard — nay, 

“even impossible — to assert with certitude just which passage 
is the genuine one, and which the repetition. How can we even 
be sure that our terming one occurrence as a “repetition” is 
correct? It is quite possible that both passages are genuine, 
and what we call “repetition” is only due to an oversight of 
the final redactor, who neglected to omit one passage; and, who 
can tell, maybe he was right in doing so! After all, these verses 
retain their poetic charm in both passages; repetition did them 
no harm. 

§ 47. But this problem of repetitions at once assumes an alto- 
gether new aspect when we project it on the narratives in the 
historical books of the Bible. For events happened but once, 
and corisequently if they are told more than once, they represent 
a clear case of repetition. There are many aspects to this prob- 
lem: it can be treated from the viewpoint of the Bible forming 
a single entity, as accor'»~'y I noted in § 46 that -H Sam 22 is 
repeated in Ps 18, and 1 Chron 16 s-22 in Ps 105 1-15; but it 
can also be treated from another point of view, regarding each 
historical book as an entity in itself. I shall proceed according 
to both these: aspects; the results of the broader first one will 
reflect on the redaction of the Bible, while those of ‘the second 
will shed light on the composition of the single Biblical books. 
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§ 48. The history of the kingdom of Judah (or of the house of 
David) is narrated twice in the Bible: it is told in the Former — 
Prophets and retold in Chronicles. In mentioning the Former 
Prophets first and Chronicles in second place, we merely follow 
the arrangement of the Bible. Approximately 470 verses occur 
in more or less identical form (on the differences cf. HPT) in 
these two sources; they cannot be regarded as genuine in the 
Former Prophets and as later repetition in Chronicles, as Biblical 
scholarship maintains, but are of equal value and rank. But 
before we take up the discussion of this problem, it is necessary 
first to give a list of these parallel passages (with suplements in 
Isaia, cf. PRM, p. 308 f). 


§ 49. The narratives in the Former Prophets and the cor- 
_ responding parallels in the Chronicles. 


I Sam 31 1-13 I Chron 10 1-12 
II Sam 5 1-3 11 1-3 
5 6-10 11 4-9 
55 3 4» (more or less) 
5 11-25 14 1-16 
6 2-11 13 6-14 
6 13-16 15 26-29 (more or less) 
6 17-19 16 1-3 
7 1-29 : 17 1-27 
8 1-18 18 1-17 
10 1-19 19 1-19 
111 20 1 (more or less) 
12 30-31 20 2-3 
21 18-22 20 4-8 
23. 8-39 11 10-41 
24 1-4, 9 21 1-5 (more or less) 
24 10-25 21 


] 
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I Ki 3 4-13 II Chron 1 3, 7-12 (more or less) 
5 10 9 26 
7 23-26 425 
7 40-50 4 11-22 
7 i—8 11 5 1-14 
8 12-52 6 1-40 
8 62-63 74-5 
8 64-66 7 7-10 
9 1-9 7 11-22 (more or less) 
9 10 81 
9 17-24 8 5-12 
9 25-28 8 13, 17, 18 (more or 
less) 

10 1-25 9 

10 26-29 1 14-17 

10 27, 288 9 27, 28 


11 41-43 9 29-31 (more or less) 


12 1-19 10 1-19 

12 21-24 11 1-4 

14 228 12 13b, 14a 

14 25-28 12 2, 9-11 

14 31 12 16 

15 1-27» 13 1-2 

15 7a, 8 13 22-23 

151 141 

15 13-15 15 16-18 

15 17-22 16 1-6 

15 23-24 1611, 12a, 13a, 14a; 
17 12 (more or 
less) 

22 2, 4-35 18 20, 3-34 

22 41a, 42—-44a 20 31-336 

22 51 211 


é 
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II Ki 8 17-22 21 5-10 
8 26-29 : 22 2, 3a, 4a, 5-6 
11 1-3 22 10-12 
11 4-12 23 1-11 (more or 
less) 
11 13-20 23 12-21 
12 1-3 24 1-2 
142-3 25 1-2 
14 5-6 25 3-4 
14 s-14 25 17-24 
14 17-20 25 25-28 
1421-22... 26 1-2 
152-3... 26 3-4 
15 5-7 26 21-23 
WS 27 1-20 
15 36 27 z (more or less) 
15 38 27 9 
16 19-20 28 26-27 (more or less) 
18 2-3 29 1-2 
18 13 : Is 361 
18 17-37. 36 2-22 
191-37 37 1-38 
20 1-6, 9, 38 1-8 
20 12-19 39 1-8 
21 1-9 II Chron 33 1-9 
21 18 33 20 
21 19a, 20, 23—-24° 33 21-22a, 24-25 
22 1-2 34 1-2 
22 3-20 34 s-28 (more or 


less) 
23 1-3 } 34 19-320 
23 22-23 35 18-19. (more or 


| 
less) 
] 
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23 30b-31, 33-34 36 1-4 (more or less) 
23 36-37 365 

24 1 36 6a 

24 8-9 36 9 

24 18-19 36 11-128 


§ 50. The narratives referring to the kingdom of Judah, which 
are not common to both Former Prophets and Chronicles, are 
indicative for the character of the book in which they occur. 
Thus, and only thus can the nature of each respective historical 
book be defined as an entity. For those other passages, which the 
Former Prophets share with Chronicles, go back to what we term 
Annals (PRM, p. 303) and are used by the final redactors of 
these books merely as the historic background for their ideolog- 
ical amplifications. Though the books of Chronicles limit them- 
selves to the history of the kingdom of Judah, while the Former 
Prophets deal with both Judah and Israel, I hope to be right in 
assuming that the original Annals, wherefrom both of them got 
their historic information, were one and the same group of 
documents. The compiler of the books of the Former Prophets 
made exhaustive use of them, while in the Chronicles only those 
parts are utilized which refer to the Southern Kingdom. As 
proof for this contention I shall demonstrate that certain passages 
in the Chronicles are understood only in the light of contempo- 
rary history of Israel as contained in the Annals of the Former 
Prophets. 


I Chron 11 3: byrne Ta M7 1379, refers to the narrative 
I Sam 16 13 ¢. 


IT Chron 1015: AW 1137 Dd 
dwn; cf. I Ki 11 29 ¢. 


Il Chron 131: 7909 NWA; cf. I Ki 151 
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Chron 21 6: AWD ON te 724; 
cf. II Ki 8 18 3 

II Chron 22 3: °3773 S177 03; cf. I] Ki 8 27 

II Chron 25 25: Nid INS TTT 720 WNP 12 


II Ki 14 17. 


All these references to contemporary events in Israel are 
otherwise unintelligible, since Chronicles pays no attention to 
the happenings in Israel. 


§ 51. In § 48 we stated that we consider the Annals in both 
sources (Former Prophets and Chronicles) as of equal value with 
regard to their credence and genuineness. Two examples will 
suffice to prove our point. We read in II Sam 76: “for I have 
not dwelt in a house since the day that I brought up the children 
of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day, but have walked in a 
tent and in a tabernacle” TAN}. In ex- 
plaining the Lord’s objections to the erection of a temple by 
David, the verse relates that the Lord has led the life of a nomad 
(if we may say so), without a permanent dwelling-place, always 
Saka MAN). This cannct be rendered: “but 
I have walked in a tent and in a tabernacle’’, because it does not 
express the contrast to ‘‘I have not dwelt in a (scil. permanent) 
house.”” We must be aware of the fact that the contrast to which 
Nathan points in the name of the Lord, is contained in the 
as against Dasa; in a N°3, a permanent house, you 
can ‘‘dwell’’; but in a movable bas (tent) or ]2¥ (tabernacle) 
you must needs lead the life of a nomad. This is expressed in the 
parallel passage I Chron 17 5: Dx 
“but have [gone] from tent to tent, and from one tabernacle [to 
another].’’ Thus, the contrast is clear and the picture complete. 
Another instance is I Ki 816 as compared with its parallel 


| 
| 
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passage II Chron 6 5, 6. We print here the text in full according 
to Chronicles, and indicate by brackets what is omitted in Kings, 
due to a homoioteleuton: "030 bon vy. xd 
voy Sy “NINA DY nino ma 
Dye *2Y. According to Kings, there is no logical connec- 
tion in the statment. Thus, Chronicles presents us with a more — 


genuine recension of these verses than Samuel or Kings do. 


§ 52. By the inclusion of the Annals in their two recensions 
(cf. PRM, p. 303), the Bible has proved itself to be of a com- 
posite character. The characteristics of these recensions (cf. 
HPT). lost their dialectical colouring and were later on fused 
together. The result of this development is that the language of 
our Bible exhibits evidence of two different tendencies in its 
vocabulary and in its grammar. The history of Hebrew gram- 
mar is a history of continued failures (cf. HPh § 3) primarily 
because the grammarians erred in treating Hebrew as one 
language and brought Hebrew phonology and morphology back to 
one common denominator, regarding the obvious deviations as 
mere exceptions, instead of seeing in them examples for the 
other tendency, which runs parallel to the first one; cf. § 67 f. 


§ 53. We shall now take up the discussion of repetitions to 
be found within the framework of each historical book separately 
(cf. § 47) and shall divide them into two groups: a) passages 
which occur twice, and fit well into their context in either place; 
b) passages which are recorded at their proper place, and re- 
appear again elsewhere, where they are quite obviously out of 
place. My conclusions will prove of importance in the inter- 
pretation of similar phenomena in the Bible. 


§ 54. Events told twice in the same historical books, and both 
times fitting into their context... — ._ 
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Josh 8 9 Josh 8 13 


oyn poyn 


On the variant ]9»—79" (]—‘}), cf. HPT § 32 11, and note 
41 there. The variant presupposes a spelling 
cf. HPT § 37 a, and PRM pp. 331 seq. 


Josh 13 14 Josh 13 33 


727 inbm ond 327 ondm 


On the addition 7¥D, cf. HPT § 122 a; on pq, cf. HPT § 124b. 
The difference in the number: 19 ...inbm) and on... ondm 
finds its parallel in HPT § 92 a. 


Josh 10 140, 15 Josh 10 42, 43 


onda onda 

oy Sor awn so wy Son aw 
bx manon bx 


I Sam 141 I Sam 146 


onw>p axo bx bx 


On — cf. HPT b; cf. also II Sam 133: 
with v. 5: 37017". 


On the addition iw 12, cf. HPT § 122 b. 


92 
| 
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I Sam 23 19; 24 2 


Dow 


anyain 
mwana 

nya 
Pod WR 


npn : 


ns wpad qd 


I Chron 3 5-8 


: 


1b 


aman : 
IN : 


I Chron 5 27, 28 


77x? 


pam 


I Sam 261, 2 


binw Sx opin an : 
anyon 
snnop 17 


nya 

own by 

InN) 

ona ws 

17 ns wpad 


I Chron 14 4-7 


1b 

jn) 

: 

WN : 

yow de : 


I Chron 61, 3 


nap awd : 
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I Chron 8 28-38 


max moe: 


iaw 


INVS OW) 


131: 


: 
meow ns mbdpnr: 


AN 
oy obwia 


pi wp nx an: 


ms 


Sya yar: 

imap mx Sya 


mer: 


nx 
AN) 
os 


ns 


213 


I Chron 9 34-44 


ond> mann owen mde: 

raw 

pyar: 

INV OW) 

tay war: 

nx mb>pnr: 

ONS OT AN 

oy 

wp wp ns Pow an: 

27738 nN) 

bya yar: 


may? ine: 
noby nx Poin 
mary 
os 
a 
203 


31 37 
32 38 
_ 
34 40 
35 41 
| 
| 
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93 
pM 
b> 


II Chron 1 14-163 


yards : 
337 
own ow 
3997 ony 
oy) 
FO IT nx : 
obwiva anim 
JN) NN) 
295 


II Chron 21 5 


obwira 


II Chron 27 1 


bxyown 93 op ry 
pM 


II Chron 9 25, 27-28 


opbs on: 
M3270) NYAN 
ow 
3977 
ns 
D°DID 228 


II Chron 21 20a 


onn 


II Chron 27 8 
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§ 55. Events narrated at their proper place, and repeated out 
of place in the same historical book: 


II Sam 8 6 


522 nN yw 
spn 


1 Ki 14 2 


VS OWI... 


I Ki 14 30 


pa ann 
pa 


I Ki 15 16 


NDS Pa 
xwya pan 
b> 


II Sam 8 4 


oms 552 OW 
ow 


fon 


I Ki 14 31 


I Ki 156 


oyann pa ann 
ayay par 


I Ki 15 32 


par 


From v. 27 on, the history of 8YY3 is taken up. Hence, this 
reference in v. 32, if genuine, would have been phrased thus: 


TTT NOX PII Pa. 
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II Ki 8 25 


ony nwa 


II Ki 8 29 


spannd aw 

7072 

nx 
ox 790 


II Ki 13 12-13 


an: 
py ond) 
mr 
apo by on 
OY ORY : 
wos dy aw 


II Ki 9 29 


nn nwa) 
Sy 


II Ki 9 15a, 16> 


spannd aw: 


Syn nx 
mi 
nsx 


II Ki 14 15-16 


AN: 
py ond) 
apo by on 
DY WNIT? 


oy 
1a 
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Chapter 14 deals with the reign of Amaziah, and not with that 
of Jehoash. Furthermore: 14 s-14 give a detailed report of the 
battle between these two kings, so that the brief reference in v. 15: 
490 sox oy is quite obviously out of place. 


II Ki 17 5-6 II Ki 18 9-1 


prow by» dy 
moby 
wow ow 
yond mywnn nwa yond yon... mwa 


On the addition qoNwbw, cf. HPT § 122a; on 795—n7943, 


cf. HPT § 61a 8; on the addition 7Wws 450 (v.11), cf. HPT 
§ 122a. 


§ 56. The instances which are listed in the two preceding 
paragraphs, lead to the assumption that the historiographers 
who composed the basic parts of the historical books in our 
Bible had at their disposal sources of a fragmentary nature, 
each probably consisting of single historic records without con- 
nection with the rest of the sources. There may have existed 
an oral tradition with regard to the arrangement of these Annals 
or the chronology of the events they recorded. But the very 
fact that some of these events are now related out of their proper 
place (cf. § 55), is proof enough that such a tradition worked 
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merely as a corrective, and could not claim absolute mastery. 
Theoretically, we will have to admit that the possibility of mis- 
placing an item of the narration is not to be excluded. For 
how are we to explain the origin of repetitions? Surely by way 
of assuming that a certain part of the Annals got into the hands 
of two recorders, each responsible for their respective records, 
listing a number of events in succession (corresponding to a 
few verses, in our way of thinking). When these two separate 
records were later combined, and formed a larger unit (com- 
parable to our chapter), this larger unit thus contained a repeti- 
tion. In other words: the damage was done, but nobody was 
to blame for it. 


§ 57. But is such an explanation as we offered here plausible? 
Do the sources of the historical books in our Bible go back to 
Annals, which first contained separate entries about unrelated 
facts, that in the course of time were gradually enlarged un- 
til they developed into the Annals, which are the backbone 


of the historical books? I hope that the following discussion will 
make this assumption quite plausible. I shall demonstrate that 
the Annals offer conflicting items in rather close proximity. 
The reader must not be misled by the actual distance (measured 
in verses) in our present-day Bible, between the various events, 
which we are going to quote; for only the Annals’ verses count; 
the additions of the editors are of no consequence to us here. 


§ 58: Was there an interregnum during the civil war in Israel? 

1 Ki 15 0: NON DD... 

I Ki 1510: ... nny) 

I Ki 1615: 499 790 NoONd yaw) nwa 

1 Ki 162: oyn pom m 


3856<2i5 
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I Ki 16 22: "DY TOY CONS OYA pin 
I Ki 16 23: mw nwa 
I Ki 1628: YNNN 799... DY 
I Ki 16 29: nwa Sy Ja 
According to 16 23, the civil war between Omri and Tibni must 
have resulted in an interregnum ‘of four years; for Zimri died in 
the 27th year of Asa (16 15), and Omri did not ascend the throne 
till the 31st year of Asa (16 23). Now Omri reigned twelve years, 
until the 38th year of Asa (16 29); hence he must have ascended 
the throne twelve years before, namely in the 27th year of 
Asa (cf. 16 15), with no interregnum between Zimri and himself. 
Thus, the narratives in 16 23 and 16 29 exclude one another. 


§ 59. The reign of Ahaziah the son of Ahab. 
I Ki 16 29: Sy oy 


TW 

1 Ki 22.1; yar. nwa by 450 72 

 ... obwiva mw wom ONY)... 

I Ki 22 yaw nwa prowa Sy 

Ki 117: nwa 49D... (scil. IM) ND 

Ki 31: mwa prowa Sy ame 
mw 

I] Ki 816: 790... ja won nwai 
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According to I Ki 22 52, at the death of Ahaziah of Israel his 
contemporary Jehoshaphat of Judah had reigned 17+2=19 
years out of the 25 years of his reign (22 42); he thus had about 
6 years still left to him. Now, Ahaziah was succeeded by his 
brother Jehoram, who became king in the 18th year of Jeho- 
shaphat (II Ki 3 1); consequently, the recorder in II] Ki 3 1 did 
not know of Ahaziah’s reign of two years, as narrated in I Ki 
22 52; for else he would have fixed the ascension of Jehoram on the 
20th year of Jehoshaphat. Furthermore, Jehoshaphat outlived 
Ahab by 18 years (I Ki 22 41, 42); in this period, Jehoram reigned 
in Israel for twelve years, so that Jehoshaphat outlived him 
also by about 6 years. How, then, are we to reconcile this 
with II Ki 816? Even if we consider the two years of Ahaziah, 
there still remain (6-2 =) 4+5=9 years unaccounted for. Thus, 
these records contradict one another. 


§ 60. Have we a complete list of the kings of Judah and Israel? 
Il Ki 141: 9790 wey Jon... 


II Ki 142: 450 mw yon) oy)... 


PIN 

II Ki 1498: Ja mw nwa 
preva wer ya ovary 


NN) OVATE 
II Ki 151:.990 42D mw nwa 
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II Ki 15 2: OWDM... 
II Ki 15s: mw owdy nwa 


According to 14 17 and 14 23, Amaziah reigned for only 15 years 
synchronistically with Jeroboam (cf. 142). But the next king 
of Judah to be mentioned is Azariah, who became king in the 
27th year of Jeroboam (15 1); hence for twelve years (from the 
15th to the 27th year) of Jeroboam’s rule there is no account of 
a contemporary king of Judah. And still another difficulty 
confronts us. According to 14 23, Jeroboam reigned 41 years, 
of which 27 were gone, when Azariah became king (15 1); he 
thus was the contemporary of Azariah for his remaining 14 years. 
But the next king of Israel to be mentioned was enthroned in 
the 38th year of Azariah (15 s); who, then, was king in Israel 
in the 24 years between the 14th and the 38th year of Azariah? 


§ 61. In order to preclude any possible misunderstanding we 


wish to emphasize that our discussion in the preceding para- 
graphs concerns itself exclusively with internal problems of the 
composition of the Hebrew Bible, and not with the problem of 
Biblical chronology, the aim of which it is to verify and adjust 
the discordant indications of the Bible: I have assigned them to 
different sources without interfering with their data. 


§ 62. And now we venture another step ahead in our argu- 
ment. Since we have proved that events could have been re- 
corded out of their proper place (in addition to being reported 
at the place where they belong), might it not be likely that in 
certain Biblical narratives the record was preserved in the wrong 
place only? Instead of ‘‘events narrated at their proper place, 
and repeated out of place in the same historical book”’ (cf. § 55), 
we would thus simply have events narrated out of place, the 
record in its proper place being missing. Let us illustrate this 
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eventuality. In Josh 101 we read: PT¥ 18 777) 
:037pa 77"). The words which are between the two hyphens, 
are obviously out of place here; by eliminating them we get 
(....799) cf. HPT § 118. Note Josh 820: 
won pr. Hence the words between the 


hyphens in 101 belong after 8 26 and before v. 27. 

WW TY WR i? DWT ND 


§ 63. In the following cases, too, I find instances of misplace- 


ment, and interpret them in a similar manner. 


Judg 1 16; 4 118. 
WANT VyD by MVD INN :1 19 
NS 30) WS TTT 


sy JNM Aan ppd TID) -YpA 
NN (P DIy¥a pox 


II Sam 4 2, 5-12, 3 
wr ow mys ov Sow Ww 
27022 
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vv. 6-11 in the same order as in the Bible; then 


Tapa 


II Sam 91; 44;92 4. 


Taya ton 


I Ki 10 10, 13 ¢. 


I Ki 9 26-28; 10 11-12 


now Sy nx ws om : 


| 
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DO WY) MND YIIN INP» 
wan 

XY PND VEIND NY] ON ON 

madi mm mad oxy nx wy 
orn 


I Ki 4 19; 9 23; 5 7, 6, 8: 
ty? 8d wan ws moby 
avy ow) 129705 prow oryars 
awe orpon ds war yanm 
DW 


§ 64. We now return to the problem of repetitions. So far 
our discussion has dealt only with narratives which appear twice 
almost verbatim. But there are narratives appearing once in 
a style which is easily recognizable as belonging to the original 


Annals and again in abbreviated form, giving merely a short 
abstract. 


105 
228 
101 
312 
34 19 
29 23 
357 
35 6 
258 | 
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I Ki 16 1-3 I Ki 16 7 


ord xvya Sy oun be bs on mr 

yo Wwe yy? Awy by ima 

ypyond nx 

“INN 
Ja 


Similarly, II Chron 32 is a digest of the events told in Is 36-39, 
and II Chron 8 17-18 a summary of I Ki 9 26-28. 


§ 65. Repetitions are narratives of identical events, which 
are included twice in the same Biblical book. Between the 
components of the “repetition” (we cannot be sure whether the 
first or the second narrative is the repetition, except in cases 
discussed in § 55) there are other narratives. If, however, these 
components follow one another without a break, and with only 
slight differences in their wording, we would term them doublets 
(cf. NTS, p. 222 f.). The components of a doublet need not 
necessarily be lengthy: groups of words, and even single words, 
may constitute a component of a doublet. It is even possible 
that one word only represents both components of a doublet. 
In HPT § 94 I listed examples for the rule that ‘‘the emphatic 
state is indicated by the article or suffix’’; e.g. the forms D779 
and 0°97, which occur in the identical syntactic structure in a 
parallel passage, reflect the two possibilities for determining the 
noun 0°7¥. When a noun has both the prefix and the suffix, it is 
a doublet. I shall list some doublets in the Bible to illustrate 
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this development and to show how these doublets, having 
become part of the Bible, influenced Biblical exegesis (the in- 
stance in Ex 23 2 gave rise to a Talmudic discussion, cf. Bab. 
Sanhedrin 3b; but on Josh 206 only the component referring to 
Num 35 12 is made the basis of the Talmudic decision in Bab. 
Makkoth 12a, while the other component referring to v. 15 is 
disregarded). 
§ 66. Doublets in the Hebrew Bible. 

: Josh 7 21 (composed of baRT and »ban) 

: Lev 27 23 

: Micah 2 122 

: Josh 8 33 (= 

: IT Ki 15 16 


*}: Gen 8 12: combination of bn and $m", cf. v. 10 


Ex 38 13: 77119 || 7971p; id. Num-2 3 

Ex 3727: Sy dy 

cf. Num. 352: myn py Ty 

Ex 23 2: || composed of: 
0°37 and translate: to 
pervert | judgment] according to a multitude. 

Ps 187: || combination of: 
san and NAN ny wr. 

Jer 443: (Ons Tay) || 

Jer 7 4: 022) || Nixyda; cf. Micah 616: 199M 
and Jer 11 s: MA Wwa.. 

Jer 115: || cf. 10 25: and in 


the parallel in Ps 79 6: nio¥np 


| 
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WyN and v. in: MWY? 

I Sam 19 20: 3¥) || WY; cf. Is 218: WY and 3¥3 in parallel 
position. 

I Ki 85: ins voy 

II Ki 18 28: WON) || AW); cf. in the parallel narrative Is 36 13 
only: 8"; cf. also I Ki 1210: VBN and 
in the parallel II Chron 1010: WoNn; Fur- 
ther: Gen 42 22; Ex 510; 78; 714; 7 26; 
20 22; 30 34; 31 12; 36 5; Lev 20 2; Num 23 30; 
26 1; 27 6; 27 12; in all these instances, MT 
has a form of WWO8, while SAM offers the 
corresponding form of 137. 

Jer 20 1: 12) || TPB 

Ezek 12 11: || 

Ps 78 9: (NWP) || cf. Chron 122: NWP and 
Jer 4.29: 7D. 

Ps 103: (77) PNI|| JIB; cf. 1 Ki 2110: Ps 10:3: 

1 Ki 21n: O20 

Ezek 111: || 

Ezek 2 3: 1779 WWE || 

Ezek 6 9: 10 WS || 

II Sam 1615: we || ONT 53) 

1 Sam 619: WS OVO || 

Ex 4015: || AMM 

Ezek 6 s: || 


Ex 30 32: 3719 || cf. v. a7: NY 


; cf. HPT § 115 @, note 381. 
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IT Ki 9 25: || npoma; cf. v. 2: maa npona 

Jer 209: || the components are: 

Jer 1317: (PY TWIN) || YOTA combination of: 
YY YOUN you and WM); cf. 
1417: PY 

A confusion of letters is involved in the following cases: 

Judg 10 s: || 

Judg 1110: || M17; cf. II Chron 36 23: wy with 
the parallel Ezra 1 3: om. 

Ezek 12 14: 778... 

Ezek 6 6: INAWN || 

Ezek 23 42:0°8321D || 


Jer 10 25: 9D || 


A combination of three headings is offered in 
19°72? 

§ 67. In § 52 I stated ‘‘that the language of our Bible exhibits 
evidence of two different tendencies in its vocabulary and in 
its grammar.” This assertion is substantiated here with another 
example, which will be helpful in our interpretation of the Bible. 
First let us consider the difficulty which the forms of the so- 


called infinitive construct kal with suffixes offer to the gram- 
marian. 


a) the first radical has shewd (or a hatef, if it is YNTS), the 
second =. 
Deut 28 20: 
Josh 23 13: ODT38 
Don: Gen 217: 7? 
Gen 3 5: 


28 
28 
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: Ezek 35 10: FON 
Jer 23 38: OD TOS 
: Judg 15 12: TION? 

: [Sam 24 1: 472 

: Josh 22 16: 037 
: Sam 151: 
ary: I Ki 181s: 


12? 


Dy: Obad 1: 
7? 


F779: Sam 25 29: 


Ex 30 20: 


b) the first radical has ~, the second shewé. 
Don: Gen 47 a: 


FON: Ex 23 16: 
Lev 23 39: OJBONI 


ma: Gen 351: 44733 


DND: Is 30 12: DION (cf. Amos 2 4: DDN) 


ay: Deut 29 
Josh 4 23: 


33071 


330: 
17203 


: 
Ven: 
ap: Deut 20 2: O33 


§ 68: The verbs listed above represent both sound and weak 
roots; hence, the nature of the radicals is irrelevant in our quest 


| 
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for an explanation of these different formations. In order to 
arrive at an understanding of this difficulty, let us extend our 
investigation to the absolute infinitive and its relation to the 
imperative (in meaning and form). 


§ 69. The Hebrew grammars differentiate between the infini- 
tive absolute and the infinitive construct; the latter is usually 
identical in form to the imperative. But not seldom the infinitive 
absolute is used in the meaning of the imperative: 


qo: II Ki 5 10; Jer 2 2; 131; 17 19 
Prov 127 
dt: Ex 13 3; 20 8; Deut 25 17; 24 9; Josh 1 13 
np: Deut 31 26; Ezek 24 5; Zech 6 10 
8B]: Num 4 2, 21 
W7¥: Num 25 17 
DiI: Num 15 3s 
Deut 1 16 
DY: Deut 5 12; 271 
jon: Ps 175 


This well-known observation leads me to the following conclu- 
sion: the infinitive and the imperative are identical in form, 
and differentiated only by their meaning at a given passage. 
Thus, "DY and “DW are two ways of forming the absolute infini- 
tive and the imperative. There is no construct infinitive; this term 
is to be discarded. 


§ 70. In HG §55f. I have shown that ‘both perfect and 
imperfect are interchangeably used to indicate persent, past 
or future.” On that basis, I shall formulate my views on the 
Hebrew verb as follows. The Hebrew verb has two modi: 
a) timebound (a finite time) and b) timeless (infinitive and 
imperative). Substituting my terminology of suffix-tense (for 
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perfect) and prefix-tense (for imperfect; cf. HG §56) for what 
I have called the timebound modus, I conclude thus. In order 
to express actions which are a) timebound, or b) timeless, the 
Hebrew verb has two parallel forms: A: a) the suffix-tense, 
and b) the hitherto called absolute infinitive, which in reality 
is both infinitive and imperative. B: a) the prefix-tense, and 
b) the so-called construct infinitive, which, likewise, is both, 
infinitive and imperative. And now we shall proceed to explain 
these formations: A a) *N71DY, b) 1; the characteristic 
vowel is == a under the first.radical. With suffixes we get forms 
like those listed in § 67 b, where the = under the first radical 
is preserved. We now realize that this > is to be pronounced 
a; the current pronunciation as 6 ("10M YP) is an obvious error, 
based on the fact that it is followed by two shewds of which, 
according to a whim of Hebrew grammarians, the first has to 
close the preceding syllable with short vowel (as 7] SW); cf. HPh 
Conclusion IV (p. 479), where we invalidated this Masoretic 
grammatical law; and see also HG § 11 for similar errors in the 
present-day pronunciation of Hebrew. Further proof for the 
pronunciation of this - as @ can be found in the way such forms 
are vocalized in the Palestinian vocalization; cf. e.g. J (p.), 
VII, line 5), MND (p. 29, II, line 5), ity (p. n, V, line 16); 
these examples are taken from P. Kahle, Masoreten des Westens 
(1927). As for B: a) W8, b) TDW, the characteristic vowel 
here is 6 (holem) with the second radical; with suffixes B b) devel- 
ops into forms like those listed under § 67 a, where the second 
radical has -=6. In presenting us with inflected forms like 
those in § 67 a and b, the Hebrew Bible offers a combination 
of two originally different tendencies. 

§ 71. Further evidence for the composite linguistic character 
of our Bible may be found in the use of divine names. In the 
historic narratives, which occur in’ the parallel passages of the 
Former Prophets and Chronicles (cf. § 49), the Former Prophets 
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use the name 717, while the Chronicles o°79%. Wherever we 
find in our Bible the combined use of both divine names as 
ods m7 or MT MN, we will therefore recognize the presence 
of a doublet. 


Divine Names in Parallel Texts 


1) If Sam 520: PAD 


II Sam 52: NX? 
I Chron 1415:... 


II Sam 525: AWWND 
I Chron 14 16: onbsan 


Il Sam 65: 
I Chron 13 s: onbxn 


II Sam 69: Mv AS WS 
I Chron 13 12: onbyn 


II Sam 69: MT? PAS 
I Chron 13 12: om>un... 


IlSam61: m7 TAS 30" 
I Chron 13 14: ....... 


II Sam 617: 717" 
I Chron 161: oben... 


II] Sam 617: mm mby 
I Chron 161: onbsn 


I1Sam7s: oy 
I Chron 172:... 


II Sam 24 10: ON TT 
I Chron 21 8: 
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Il Sam 2417: OR 
I Chron 21 17: onbsan 


I Ki 7 40: 


mT ma 


II Chron 4 11: 


I Ki 7 4s: 


MT AWS 


II Chron 4 19: 


I Ki7 51: 


MT? 


II Chron 51: onbsan 


I Ki 811: 


mT? M3 


II Chron 5 u: 


I Ki 8 6s: 


mv AS 19301 


II Chron 75: 


I Ki 12 15: 


II Chron 10 15: on>xn 


I Ki 15 15: 


mr 


II Chron 1518: 


II Ki 11:3: 


ANS 


II Chron 22 12: om>xn 


II Ki 11 10: 1°33 
II Chron 23 9: o'ONT...... 


II Ki 14 14: 


II Chron 25 2: onder. 


II Sam 7 4: 


MT? 


I Chron 173: 


I Ki 34: 


MVP ANY 


II Chron 17: 


| 
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II Ki 217: TOS 
II Chron 33 7: 


II Ki 224: 3 
II Chron 349: 


II Ki 22 19: mit 35D 
II Chron 34 27: onde. as 


Il Sam 519: 717 
I Chron 14 10: 


II Sam 523: 717 
I Chron 14 14: OVIOND....... 


I Ki 22 1: TTT? WON? 
II Chron 18 13: mon... 


II Sam 2317: 
I Chron 11 19: 


IKi100: Sow nN 
II Chron 9s: ..... 


5) A graphic error in Samuel finds thus its explanation: 


m7”) 
I Chron 2115: 


6) substitution of for 717’: 
I Ki 22 6: 
II Chron 18 s: yw 
7) the basic sources confused (cf. PRM p. 307) 


1Kii22: 
II Chron 112: my 


115 
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8) doublets: 


a) in one source only (cf. the two preceding subdivisions 
6 and 7): 


II Sam 5 2: > m7 
I Chron 11 2: 99 


Sam 725: ods 
I Chron 17 23: > m7 Any) 


II Ki 162: 
II Chron 281: > 7 YyA 


I] Sam 510: wy onde 
I Chron 11 9: > 


IL Sam 719: AP nxt opm 


II Sam 7 20: mM? AS ANN 
I Chron 17 18-19: m7? > AS ANN 


II Sam 7 28: ANY 
I Chron 17 26: mr > Any) 


II Sam 7 29: || ANN OD 
I Chron 17 27: mm > AAS ’D 


b) in both sources: 


Il Sam 718: || 


II Sam 719: 77? (2°) 
I Chron 1717: 


| 
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VI. HEBREW SYNTAX 


§ 72. A few remarks on syntax are necessary here. Grammar 
is based on logic. But what is logical to our Western mind need 
not be so logical to the Eastern mind. In HG § 85 3 and 4, for 
instance, I discussed instances of “‘illogical’’ adjustment — 
illogical from our Western point of view, for the ancient Hebrews 
found nothing “‘logically’’ wrong in these grammatical construc- 
tions. Likewise in syntax, to our way of thinking, the words 
in a sentence must be arranged in a certain fixed order, to indicate 
their mutual relation. Not so in Hebrew, where the words follow 
different arrangements. This subject requires further research, 
but a tentative presentation is indispensable ‘or the under- 
standing of the following chapter. In the following examples, 
I give after the word-order of the Bible a rearrangement con- 
forming to our Western way of thinking, without remotely 
advocating any ‘‘correction” of the word-order. 


Lev 12: DDD 2p? DIN = OTN 

Lev 427: OYD NUNN NNN ON) = NO ON 


Tawa OVD 


Judg 14.8: BIT WAND OAT = NIV AIM 


I Sam 2 4: ov wy? = wy? 


Sam 25 19: AND OD INS = ANA 


II Sam 11 2: 437 byp AWS SP) = 137 byp 
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IT Sam 18 29: ny) Tay ny =ndw> 

WY 

Is 29 22: NY We apy? Oy IDR TD = 
ma Os NN TID TD 
apy 

Ezek 1 22: by mot = by 

Prov 13 4: mynd = Sxy 


nbd nop 

Ex 1430: oo naw by no ny = 
no oxo nx nay by (And Israel, 
[safe] on the seashore, saw the Egyptians dying 
[in the sea]) 

Gen 7 13: 133 = (and the wives of his 
three sons) 


WI7 NN) 13 

Prov 28 16: NipwyD Ninan ION TN =nipwyy 37 
man 


I Ki 636: OTN =NNID 
II Ki 4 39: = 
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Jer 8 9: 79 = AD 

Ezek 2417: = ond bax 

Ezek 40 42: P37) OP ON = IPM 

Amos 5 10: = MDD; cf. Is 29 21. 
II Chron 16 4: = 


Prov 26 23: = }DD O'YD (=Ezek 22 18) 


Deut 5 s: = b> 
Prov 212 wx 99 


VII. MY GRAMMAR PUT TO THE TEST 


§ 73. We started our discussion (in § 1) with the statement 
that ‘‘the study of Hebrew philology leads up to and climaxes 
in the understanding of the Hebrew Bible.” Any change in our 
philological conception of Hebrew must ipso facto result in a 
corresponding change in our interpretation of the Bible, as the 
following examples Will show clearly. I hope they offer not 
merely a new, but also a better interpretation of various passages. 
I almost entirely refrained from referring to the previous inter- 
pretations, which I consider unsatisfactory. In the first place, 
all of us accept or reject suggested interpretations instinctively, 
through personal intangible feelings and convictions. No reason- 
ing can prevail against inner predilections and inclinations. 
In the second place, lengthy ‘“‘Auseinandersetzungen” are un- 
necessary for experts, and obscure to the novice. It is not the 
aim of this study to supplant current text-books. 


§ 74. Gen 11: NPWN13 is determined; cf. HG § 94 and Judg 
21 19: 


| 
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Gen 19 9: an N32 TNT: does one come merely to sojourn, and 


plays the judge? Cf. HG § 89 2. 

Gen 43 18: (O°WIN8) 1"): And when the men saw that they were 
brought into Joseph’s house; ab +/785, the 
second yod being mater lectionis, cf. HG 
§ 178. On the structure of the verse, cf. 
Gen 50 15: ND "NN 
1798"). 

Gen 43 29: 432; originally *4M?, with reduction of the second 
vowel to NW, cf. HPh §2c. Hence, the 
first kames (2) was a, and still has to be 
pronounced a. For if we reduce it to 0 
in the pronunciation, then we would have 
to restore the holem to the second syllable; 
cf. on Jer 183. (Cf. § 70 for similar errors in 
our present-day pronunciation of Hebrew). 


Gen 47 3: (472Y JN¥) TY is plural; cf. HPT § 68 and note 222 
there. Similarly: Gen 3 7: m>y; Mal 
and especially II Chron 3410: Mwy 


wy ... 


Ex 3s: (27872) T7181: and I am resolved to deliver them; 


cf. slo); ef. in similar connection v. 17: 
Dons Tk). 


Ex 124: (NT N37 ON)): And if the household be too 
little (in number) for a lamb-unit: The : 
dagesh in B® is meaningless, cf. HPh § 33; 
MW isa nominal form with prefix D to 7b, 
just like NINA Judg 6 2 (to 172), "IPM 
Ps 95 4 (to IPM), Judg 320 (top), 
Is 17 4 (to 


| 
| 
| 
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Ex 205: originally (cf. HPh 
§2c). Thus, the vocalization 'YN proves 
the interchangeable use of > and —; cf. 
HPh §§ 50-56. 


Ex 30 23: WS O°DYA is construct state; cf. HG § 77 s. 


Lev 122: If thou shalt inseminate a woman. On 
the syntax cf. Lev 19 19: yn NY FTW. 

Num 11 25: 1D? (89) 382IN"1): they prophesied and did not stop; 
ab = cf. HG § 64. 

Deut 5 19: "0? (nd) bina bip): a great voice that did not stop; 
cf. on Num 11 25. 

§ 75. Josh 6 1: NY (in): Jericho was completely 
shut up. 13D is perfect, participle; 
on the interchangeability of - and -, 
cf. HPh § 71 seq.; cf. also: O17? Prov 28 13 
with on? I Sam 11; 7019 I Sam 420 
with ANID II Sam 6 23; NIT Is 50 2 (inf. 
construct, cf. parallel box, instead of 
I Ki 7 19: ]OwW with v. 22. 

Josh 6 s: OY And it came to pass just as 
Jatlihs had spoken to the people. 


Judg 4 20: Tay imper. fem.; hence vocalize TDY ; 
cf. Prov 17 26: WilY: absolute infinitive, in- 
stead of Wil; cf. § 69. 

Judg 5 10: by ye that sit on judgment. is a 
prefix 2—form of 1; cf. on Ex 124 and also 
Is 10 2. 

Judg 8 18: Wind . TD's: How were 
the men; read 1)°8% +3: cf. HPT § 27). Note 
the answer: ‘‘As thou art, so were they’’; hence 
the question must refer to the appearance. 
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Judg 9 a1: MX) (037): and behold, they make 
the city (dwellers) hostile against thee. O ¥ isa 
denominative verb, ab 1¥: to make an enemy. 

Judg 212: wR) wNp? Nd Have we not 
taken ... in battle? A rhetoric question. On the 
structure (with no he interrogativum), cf. HG 
§§ 87 and 88. 

(°D): for if you had 
given them unto them; vocalize Nd. 

§ 76. Sam 16: DYD ...7HDY5): finite verb with noun (and 
not infinitive), cf. Ezek 3210: ...7998 
ayy. 

Sam 9 6: 129977 122 future-meaning, 
cf. HG § 54: the way wherein we should walk; 
for their experience in the past, they need 
no man of God to inquire of him. 


I Sam 21 14: 1307) is a verb fertiae waw, cf. HPT § 54; cf. also 
II Sam 14 6: 13%, and on the Mesha inscrip- 
tion line 5: 139°) and line 6: YN. 

I Sam 25 s: 119 unto thy servant and son David; 
cf. II Ki 167: 38 33) J73y ; cf. HPT § 78 A a. 

I Sam 25 30: oy re-arrange: ||999 
poy 727 MN; on the doublet 
(nx —>5), cf. § 66; on the syntax cf. § 72. 

IT Sam 216: (NPPM), ab the portion of the 
enemies; cf. HG § 64. 

II Sam 6 3, 4: By printing the verses in this order: 

may Ss nx 1297 :3 
DS DIT] PAN Ny 


i 
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we not only realize that from MW7M (2°) in v. 3 till TY333 in 
v. 4 is a dittography (cf. HPT § 35), but get in addition an im- 
portant indicator as to the length of the lines in the original 
manuscript, in a copy of which this error occurred. The ditto- 
graphy corresponds exactly to one third of the remainder of v. 3; 
the copyist thus erroneously copied again the line before the last 
one (aberration of the eye). 


II Sam 15 27: 78177 is an assertion (and not a question), cf. 
HG § 90: Seer! AS is to be connected with 
the following 120 TANS: you re- 
turn into the city in peace! 


TIDY} re-arrange (cf. § 72), 


IT Sam 18 14: (9°29 12 ND; read: Therefore I'll 
start before you do; cf. 129 Gen 4 15, originally 
i) x5 and thus translated by the Septuagint; 
122 Gen 30 15, originally misunder- 
stood by the Septuagint as ]2 xd. On & as 
mater lectionis, cf. HPT § 38, HG § 37. 


II Sam 19 33: 1N3°W3, the yod is mater lectionis (cf. HPT § 39, 
HG § 15 ff.) and has misled the vocalizer 


$ 77. I Ki 3 2s: ... WT); play on the roots 
and 7S, cf. HG § 64. Similarly I Ki 8 4s: 
128 ... 120); play on and 
ViiaW; cf. also on Jer 25 s. 
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II Ki 13 20: 720 83; read: cf. 19 290: TIWT 


cf. HPT §95. & is mater lectionis, cf. on 
II Sam 18 14. 

II Ki 11 2: Ny) ink re-arrange (cf. 
§72): inpy ink nived 
The slaying took place in the bed-chamber; as 
a hiding-place served the 717” N°3 (v. 3). 

§ 78. Is 1 27: and her inhabitants; ab cf. 

HG § 64. 

Is 23: PIT (77"}); nominal form with prefix 9 to 417; 
cf. on Ex 12 4: and He will teach us His ways. 

Is 218: Fem 94> odds): And the idols are like the night 
that passes away; ba =bb> (cf. 15 1), cf. HPh 
§ 50 seq. (for - and —) and § 57 seq. (for — and —). 

Is 101: 33ND The finds its parallel in 
ppni; and Spy is parallel to TUS 
Hence, boy 0°3N5) is a construct state, cf. HG 
$77.3, and perhaps to be vocalized as 0°3N303 
Soy (cf. Ex 3216: ANID 
and that write writings of iniquity. 

Is 102: To pervert the judgment of the 
needy. On 10, cf. on Judg 5 10. 

Is 10 5: OVA re-arrange (cf. § 72): ‘OY? AWD) 
oT’. NIT: In whose hand is the staff of Mine 
indignation. 

Is 1015: YY ND (MWD OTD); read: As if a staff (or 
rod) should lift up a tree; on & as mater lectionis, 
cf. on II Sam 18 14. 

Is 13 20, 21: SAD: ...I¥BV; cf. HG §7as. v. yar. 

Is 141: YY) OMIT ab cf. HG § 64: and He 
will let them rest on their land. 


| 
| 
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Is 14 2: DINP?3; read: Mp9): And they (scil. Israel) shall take 
peoples and bring them to their place. It is ill fitting 
into this picture of the rehabilitation of Israel, to 
translate: ‘And the peoples shall take them,” 
scil Israel. The addition of 0 was probably caused 
by the fact that the four following words end in 
this letter, too. 

Is 14 11: (T7971); parallel to is NT; there- 
fore I read: ]iNW: The uproar of thy pomp is 
brought down; cf. HPT § 19. 

Is 19 1: A¥Y AYID re-arrange (cf. § 72): 

ASY AYID ODN: the wise men of 
Pharao (are) counsellors of senseless counsel. 
(12); note the parallel: 
(38). I, therefore, derive 95p from the Aramaic 
root qn: to counsel: the son of ancient counsellors; 
cf. on Jer 10 7. 


Is 2117: ITP 32 NYP BOD re-arrange 
(cf. § 72): 1WYD? ITP 723 ANY Nwp 
And the number of bows of the residue of the mighty 
men of the children of Kedar shall be diminished; on 
the plural cf. HG § 85 


Is 22 18: Connect 1713 3X (construct state, cf. HG §77 2): 
tossing like a ball. ; 


Is 24 22: Connect OS DON (construct state, cf. HG § 77 2): 
And as prisoners are gathered shall they be gathered 
in the dungeon. 


Is 26 10: (dw nind}) YAS3a: Uprightness he turns into wrong in 


the land (continue: therefore shall he not behold the 
majesty of the Lord). Thus, 783 is determined; 


cf. Is 65 17: TWIN PAWS) and Jer 174: WR PAZ 
where YS and are indetermined. 
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Is 44 13: OTN NINDNI: like a beautiful man; cf. here on Ps 22 7 
and 39 9. 

Is 45 9: TOTS (WIN NS WAN: A clod with the ploughman. Note 
the preceding and following stichi, where the futil- 
ity of a rebellion of the creation against the creator 
is described. On the interchangeability of v— WD, 

~ ef. HPT § 10 and TRL paragraph XIV (p. 115). 


§ 79. Jer 3.6: °]1h]}=73IM, cf. the spelling of the final 7 (as °) 
of the verbs tertiae he in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch; cf. also HPT § 53. 


Jer 3 23: niyai0 Ape? ]28); a nominal form with prefix 9 to 


Ya) (or 7Y3)), cf. on Ex 12 4. 


Jer 41: 230m CON... 390M ON: If thou wilt return, O Israel, 
Saith the Lord, unto Me, (then) shalt thou stay on 
(in the land); 21M (1°) is ab /3W; AWN (2°) ab 
V3 =30", cf. parallel 7339 89}; cf. HG § 64. 


Jer 56: ANT is plural to ANT; another way of 
forming the plural of this constuct state is "SST 
371Y Zeph 3 3; cf. HG § 83; on NiaqY—aAY, cf. 
here § 10. 

Jer 510: anne) aby). Walls or 
ramparts have no shocts; furthermore: as soon 
as a breach has been effected, they have lost their 

z defensive value; what, then, does Wyn bx moo) 
mean? Therefore read: Enter their fields. 
 (®—B, cf. on Is 45 9; 1—7, cf. HPT § 21). 
Jer 7 10: 19%) has the meaning of a future tense, cf. HG § 54: 
we shall be delivered. Cf. also on I Sam 9 6. 

Jer 84: 2W? nd) 338? ON: Doth one slide back and not return? 
aw’ (1°) is ab (2°) ab 
cf. v. 5: 31>... (cf. HG § 64). 
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Jer 8 4: (08) ANT ab VW7DT=007 (cf. HG § 64): and let us 
resign ourselves there; cf. Ps 37 7: MV DIT. | 
Jer 10 2: (MM?) °D (=WND): as the nations are dismayed at them. 


Jer 105: (7977) MBWpd (IND): Like a pillar of beaten work are 
they; cf. Ex 35 31 where MWpD (likewise) refers to 
AN. 


Jer 10 7: oniabn (21): in all their councils; from the Aramaic 
root cf. the parallel °D9N; cf. on Is 19 11. 


Jer 10 s: 8377 “DW: re-arrange (cf. § 72): YY 
x17 (or obam) 53m: The instruction of a tree is 
sheer vanity; cf. v. 3: 81 237 Niph °2. 

Jer 10 10: NOX OT (717) is construct state, cf. HG § 773. 
It corresponds in meaning to 
TOs Is 65 16. 

Jer 1110: DIWRW ONIAN NY: the original iniquities of their 
fathers; cf. HG § 853. 

Jer 13 16: 2°77 (by): upon the high mountains; cf. the singu- 

lar 750) 47 by Is 13 2. Cf. on Nah 1 s. 

Jer 13 22: 1M) (... 1933); read from the Aramaic 
root NOM: became visible, appeared; cf. v. 2: 

Jer 13 27: TY x; re-arrange (cf. § 72): 
ans ND nD: For how long wilt thou not 
purify thyself after me. 

Jer 1418: play on the roots bbn and mbn; 
cf. HG § 64. ‘ 

Jer 15 8: Vy re-arrange (cf. § 72): 
mbna oxne Sy caused terrors to 
fall suddenly upon the city. 

Jer 17 26: MTN NID... ONAD; cf. HG § 80. 
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Jer 18 3: O°3N87; cf. TRL s. v. JAN: abanim; hence, originally 
this form was *0°JAS87, which became (according 


‘TTT FT 


to HPh § 2c) 0°48) (with reduction of the second 
kames to SW); but the first kames retained its 
vocalic value of a, cf. on Gen 43 29. But DART 
Ex 116 originates from a misunderstood 0°38 
(so already quoted by Ibn Ezra); cf. PRM p. 334, 
the example Deut 22 6. On the structure cf. Is 17 7: 


Ox Pry). Thus, as a 


catchword in our dictionaries is an apparent error. 
Jer 18 23: (os) cf. on 3 6. 
Jer 23 3: °ANTT; read: OANA, cf. v. 2: OUTTA. 
Jer 23 23: pA ... apo construct state, cf. HG 
Is 5; 95 7193 Ex 44 30; ibya Hos 14 8; 
DPD BOD Job 15. 


Jer 23 a1: read: or that 
make smooth their tongues; cf. Ps 510: priv 
. 

Jer 23 39: RW] DOIN "NWN: I will utterly forget you; cf. TRL 
p. 115, and here on Hos 1 6. 

Jer 25 5: 12B1...1210; play on the roots 21Y and 3”; cf. on 
I Ki 3 2s. 


Jer 29 12: onsdm; read: n2>m: And ye shall call upon Me, 


and I will go. 

Jer 3119: (MOM) "3B CANS °D): For after sliding back I 
repented; ab ./21¥=22v; cf. HG § 64. With all 
due reserve I would suggest to read the following 
as: And after doing evil I 
smote upon my thigh. The parallelism comes thus 
out quite fine (1—\, cf. HPT § 21).. 


| 
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Jer 33s: nie great and withholden things; cf. 
Gen 116: 95 Nd. 


Jer 42 12: OX and he will let you dwell 
upon your land. At that time, they still were in 
Palestine, and only the continuation of their stay 
there was problematic. 2°Y7) is ab 
(cf. HG § 64); cf. v. 10: 1209 3iv. On Ye (=dy) 
meaning: upon, cf. HG § 100. 

Jer 43 3: (INS) (ans mny?): or carry us away cap- 
tives. On this meaning of the waw, cf. NTS p. 201; 

also Jer 44 28: 07703 


Jer 446: "NON YAN; re-arrange (cf. § 72): JNM 
yan °SS) "non: And My fury was poured forth, 
and Mine anger was kindled. 

Jer 494: Opava 7D); read: 
Py : Wherefore gloriest thou in the valley, thy valley 
will fail thee. On this use of 31D cf. WMD in the 
phrase N°} Hab 3 17. Valleys were most 
important; cf. Is 22 7: {pov 73D. 


§ 80. Fzek 24: om 39 
re-arrange (cf. § 72): 
ad ow wp omds ndw: 
And the children unto whom I send thee 


are brazen-faced and stiff-hearted. 


Ezek 3 6: ND ON; ON and exclude one another. 
Here is a doublet: DON and 
spnnbw omy are combined in the text; cf. §66. 


Ezek 3 20: re-arrange (cf. §72) the entire verse thus: 3103) 
sim Diy Divan cann 
xd) mip? mio? (from v. 2) 
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jwaN xd: Again, when a righteous man doth 
turn from his righteousness, so I will lay a stum- © 
blingblock before him and he will commit iniquity; 
the same righteous man shall die, because of his 
sin shall he die, and his righteous deeds which he 
hath done shall not be remembered; but his blood 
will I require at thy hand, because thou hast not 
given him warning. Thus, crime and punish- 
ment for both, the backsliding righteous man 
and the negligent prophet, are clearly defined. 

Ezek 53: (UYD DOWD ANP?)): how can one take “‘a few 
hairs by number’? But cf. v.1: (.. np) 
razor’’; this word is rendered 1DDD by 
the Targum. Hence 15D. in v.3 is to be 
explained as an Aramaism, and translated: 
Thou shalt also take thereof a few with a razor. 

Ezek 515: ABW read: (or 
nvi}): Thou shalt be reproached and taunted. 

Ezek 6 12: 198377) (18037): and he that remaineth and is hid; cf. 
Is 48 6: NP} 

Ezek 613: YY 92 NON) OAT 793 
72x non) 13297; re-arrange (cf. § 72) 
and divide the components of this doublet: 
boa Il py mmm mya b> bx 
mnay mds nnn cf. § 66. 

Ezek 73: (pov YPJ) TAY; read: NON: The end hath come 
upon thee, cf. vv. 2 and 6: YP N83. On the 
interchange between Y —8, cf. HPT § 3. 


Ezek 8 2: re-arrange (cf. § 72): AWN) 

Ezek 136: 31D ODP} NW vocalize: ODP) Nw in; 
cf. v. 7: ODPM... TID. 


130 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ezek 22s: anyy) any OF Ty; 
read and divide: 8°32 OF 
O city that sheddeth blood, 
In whose midst is a lion (cf. 192 seq.), Now 
she. maketh idols. On the interchange between 


1—’, cf. HPT § 30. 

Ezek 22 1s: *|0D 0°20 is construct state; cf. HG § 77 3. 

Ezek 28 25: (OND 18 by) 3207): and they shall return unto their 
land; ab /3W’ =3W (cf. HG § 64); cf. preceding 
*S3p3, and following (v. 26): roy 1307): and 
they shall dwell thereon (scil. after having 
returned). 

Ezek 30 12: (TD 7203): And I will give the 
land over into the hands of destroyers;ab -\/191 = 
yy; cf. Ps 2 9: wawa (cf. HG § 64). 


Ezek 41 7: 7300) (731)) is kal 103; cf. HPT § 69, note 227. 


The masculine form is 102: Num 344; plural 


12D) (with preservation of the second vowel, 
cf. TRL paragraph XXIX A1 and B3): Josh 7 9. 


§ 81. Hos 16: on? NBN NY] °D: But I shall utterly forget 
them; cf. on Jer 23 39. On the interchange 
between B-¥, cf. TRL p. 115 and HPT § 10. 


Hos 31: 0°29 read 0°2}Y: and delight in cakes 
of love; cf. Ezek 33 32: 0°29 VD. 


Hos 8 5: M3: Cast off thy calf, O Samaria! ; impera- 
tive (=M3t) cf. § 69; cf. the reverse case Gen 
43 16: 1.20) (imperative). 


Hos 9 3: (O°7¥D ODN) 3): but Ephraim shall dwell in Egypt; 


ab =3W"; cf. preceding 12%" NY (cf. HG 
§ 64). 
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§ 82. Amos 1 3: 132°UN (wd): I shall not let them dwell in 
peace; ab /IW=2"; cf. Is 30 15: MIWA 
nnn (cf. HG § 64). 


Amos 36: (1°92) 797 (77H ON): Shall a commotion be in the 
city; ab VAYI=yN (cf. TYINA): commotion, 
shouting; cf. Micah 49: ; cf. on 
Ps 107 26 (cf. HG § 64). ¢ 


Amos 3 15: 0°23 O°AM2 is construct state, cf. HG §773: the 
houses of the great; cf. parallel ]W °HAa; cf. 
also II Ki 259: 9173 and Jer 5213: 
further: Jer 39 13: 27 31. 


Amos 45: WIP) TATA pony divide: 
wows wap atin pany 
And offer a sacrifice of that which is leavened, pro- 
claim thanksgiving, make public freewill-offerings. 


Amos 516: re-arrange (cf. § 72): 


and those skilful of wailing (scil.: 
call) to lamentation; the predicate is still: 1811p). 


Amos 89: (yas? re-arrange (cf. § 72): 
oY Tika: And I will darken the earth in broad 
daylight; cf. parallel O°°7¥3, and Micah 21: 


§ 83. Micah 24: (pyr ww) aaiwd: To the captors doth he 
divide our fields; ab ./1W=N2v; cf. HG 
§ 64. 
Micah 2s: From them that pass 
by securely (scil.: you make) prisoners of war; 
ab cf. HG § 64. 
Micah 54-5: 197}: ... 0°99; play on the roots 7Y7 and 
cf. HG § 64. 
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Micah 7 11: PA pn? (N77 OF); verb formed by reduplication: 
pnpnn, “to be not far off’; cf. Hos 418: 
1277 1308 ab similarly: Micah 2: 
(IN) ab (cf. parallel ... 
Hab 1 5: ab 
§ 84. Nah 1 s: 3 0031: And with a flood of wrath; cf. v. 6: 
ay is the masculine equiva- 
lent to 773¥; cf. § 10; cf. also: Jer 13 16: 
plural to 750) Is 13 2; Zeph 3 3: 
27Y as compared with 
Jer 56. 
Nah 31: wp? 8? pip wn2 AbD ODT TY 
re-arrange (cf. §72) and read: WY 
we AbD: Woe to the 
bloody city, All lies and crushing, From her 
throat departeth not prey. On the interchange 
between 8—Y, cf. HPT § 3. 
§ 85. Ps 16: 3171): But the way of the wicked is 
destruction; cf. on Prov 10 2s. 
Ps 47: 210 WRT °D: Will He let us see the goud? *D (=ON7) 
is an Aramaism; cf. Amos 72: py? Dip? "Dd: 
Will Jacob (be able to) stand? This explanation 
of the Amos-passage I heard from my late brother 
Jacob in the name of Professor Jacob Barth. 
Ps 10 6: NY WH (77) 172); re-arrange (cf. § 72): WW NY 
y3: I shall not face adversity. 
Ps 10 13-14: nd); read: (cf. HPT §3 and 
§ 32): Thou wilt not search out their wickedness. 
Ps 10 17: (oa) Y2h; read: ]0H: Thy ear will listen to the 
supplication of their heart. 
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Ps 1018: Tiy (FD? 43); read yr (cf. HPT § 21): That the 
wicked man no more crush a (humble) man (away) 
from the land. 


Ps 114: m7: The Lord, His sanctuary is in the 
temple; cf. parallel On 


as determined form, cf. on Gen 1 1. 


Ps 22 7: DIS NBN: a repulsive man; the opposite is OT$ NINDA 
Is 4413: a beautitiful man. On the grammatical 
structure, cf. NWS Hos 1 2, meaning: 
mi; m9 NWS Jer 13 21, meaning: ; 
bai nx°x Is 284, meaning: N22) 7¥°S; NOS 
Prov 6 4, meaning 797 NWR; TPIS MO¥ Jer 33 1s 
identical in meaning with ib 23 6. 


Ps 39 9: 533 npn: Make me not a repulsive (or despicable) 
base; cf. on 22 7. 


Ps 40 u: cays 177”) 7¥9: Hasten, O Lord, to deliver me; 


ab VAE4=/N, cf. parallel TWIN; cf. HG § 64. 


Ps 465: WIP; re-arrange (cf. § 72): VIP 
Woy; on the plural cf. M7” 


Jer 51 51. 
Ps 55 22: PD MiNQMD ip9¥N: Smooth are the blandishments of his 


mouth; NiS8QM2 is a nominal form with prefix D 
to 8M, cf. on Ex 12 4. 


Ps 66 20: (170M)) nban is probably dittography from v. 19; 
a prayer cannot be ‘“‘removed” or “turned away”’ 
(VO); the verb refers solely to 1700: “his 
mercy” or ‘‘grace.”’ 


Ps 69 4: read: And make 


their loins utterly to totter. 
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Ps 812: (ITT): Sing aloud unto the God of Our 
Strength; wy om>Kd is a construct state, like 
the parallel apy? cf. HG § 773. 

Ps 816: YOUN "NYT? ND NDY: A speech, which I did not know, 
did I hear; cf. HG § 78 b. 

Ps 81 17: (AWM) cf. 147 4: adn; 
hence, 299 is a nominal form with prefix D to 


a>n ;,cf. on Ex 12 4. 


Ps 90 12: 72 1792) cf. 39.5: MA 
129 Hence read here: n>: Make known 
the measure of our days (namely: for how long we 
are going to live). On the structure with b cf. 
Is 267: pas Mis; Jer 3012: Wis; 
Ps 8919: wIpd) unp mm 
cf. on Ps 935. On the spelling with waw, cf. 
Ezek 34 25: 

Ps 91 15: 177328): and I will make him rich, cf. Gen 132: 


vy = 


Ps 93 5: (40°22); vocalize: TN}: Thine house is a 
holy dwelling-place; cf. I1 Sam 15 25: 3)) referring 
to the sanctuary. The 8 is mater lectionis, cf. 
HPT § 38 (especially the example from Is 33 20), 
and HG § 37. On the structure with 9 (in 4°29), 


cf. Jer 1913: O'MD7 bob “even all the houses,” 
and above on Ps 90 12. 


Ps 107 26: (QWH): Their soul melted away in the 
uproar (of the waves); cf. on Amos 3 6. 

Ps 109 24: re-arrange (cf. §72) and read: 
And the fatness of my flesh hath 
waxen lean; cf. 1s 174: wa 
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Ps 119 32: YIN (PHISD YW): I choose the way of Thy com- 
mandments; ab =7¥4, cf. on Ps 40 14. 

Ps 119 s3: vocalize: For I am become 
(for weakness) like one who is moving with the 
smoke. On the & as mater lectionis, cf. on 93 s. 

Ps 137 3: (]#¥) VwWO: Sing us the song of Zion; VWO isa 
nominal form with prefix D to 1°W; cf. on Ex 12 4. 

Ps 14110: WWAYR TW °DIN; re-arrange (cf. § 72): TW 
"Ds: Let the wicked altogether fall into the nets, 
while I pass by [safely]. 

§ 86. Prov 13: divide thus: PIX Sova 
Ow. To receive instruction, be wise in 
justice, and judge rightly. Now, OBWD1 may 
be explained as (Aramaic) infinitive; cf. Jer 
46 5: 1D) Ezek 365: 
(ab /W7)); Prov 12 12: (ab V8). 

Prov 1 16: (1¥372) aren For their feet run to do 
evil; =Y77?, cf. 2417: 

Prov 29: Connect: and rightful judgment; cf. 
on 

Prov 5 23: 7130” indis 353): And for the greatness of his folly, 
(tn which) he erred; cf. HG § 53. 

Prov 7 21: NWI); read: (cf. HPT § 36): 
With the abundance of her smooth (speech) she 
causeth him to yield. 

Prov 7 22: Don DID re-arrange (cf. § 72): 
pay Sx 7D: And like a fool, fettered to an 
anklet. DVO is ab = 08; cf. HG § 64. 

Prov 8 23: (YIN) *2TP9 (WD): Even from before the beginnings 
of the earth. *127112 is a nominal form with prefix 
to O1P; cf. on Ex 124. 
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Prov 10 3: read: (cf. HPT § 4 and § 30): 
But the life of the wicked He thrusteth away; 
cf. Job 33 20, where N*M is parallel to 15H 


(like here). 

Prov 104: 7907 NYY re-arrange (cf. § 72): 707 
WN MWY: A cheatful hand maketh poor (but a 
diligent hand maketh rich). On the adjectival 
meaning of 0°19 (in the construct state 
oxinn cf. HG § 74. 

Prov 10 14: 7325p (MAND *B}); vocalize: (cf. HPT 
§ 86): But the mouth of the fool, ruin is within it; 
cf. Ps. 5 10: Nii 


Prov 10 25: YW) JS) TDW WAVD: Like a whirlwind that passes 
and ts no more, is the wicked. On the vocaliza- 
tion cf. Ezek 1 27: (md) m3; Is 36 2: bna 
(433); and also Jer 30 7: 17D5 [#0 with Job 1 s: 

WDD PR. 


Prov 10 28: TINA is a noun with prefix N: The expectation of the 
wicked is destruction; cf. similarly 11 23: NIPA 
1739 O'YY7 (a noun, too). On the meaning of 
TANF cf. ]i738; on the formation cf. Judg 144: 
738A, which according to the Babylonian tradi- 
tion (cf. Biblia Hebraica ed. Kittel-Kahle) is 
vocalized 

Prov 127: DOYS) OVW 3ST: Turn round, and the wicked are 
no more (=OYR cf. § 72). 

Prov 15 20: WON M3: puts his mother to shame; cf. parallel 
as nw’; cf. HG § 7a. 

Prov 15 28: NiY  (¥'32); read: niyt (cf. HPT § 21): But the 
mouth of the wicked magia tae opinions; cf. 
parallel niay’? 737°. 


vit 
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Prov 15 30: O° Tid: Radiant eyes give joy to the heart. On 
the structure (as meaning 
nivsd), cf. W397 Josh 10 20 identical 
with NIN¥2...0°%¥) ib 1412; cf. also Prov 
1615: 720 In the radiance of 
the king’s countenance 1s life. 

Prov 166: YD iD (717 MYWII): And in the fear of God 
ts (or lies) the chastisement of an evil-doer; ab 
VND =D", cf. Ps 118 18; cf. HG § 64. 

Prov 1717: 19) m¥9 my}: A friend is a lover all the time, 
And a brother in coming adversity. On the form 


toy (masculine, thus illogically referring to M8), 
cf. HG § 85 4. 


Prov 17 26: by nid); read: (cf. HPT § 3): 
strike the noble is not just; on cf. 
HG § 10. 


Prov 184: 7920 ipo yai 9m; re-arrange (cf. § 72): MIN 
bmi Wisdom welleth with a flowing 
brook; Vip is participle hiph‘il, cf. Jer 67: 
ANY 


Prov 18 10: 332) PTS YIN ia: The righteous chooses tt, and is 
saved. YIN is ab V~=N¥ (cf. HG § 64); 
on 33¥)) cf. the noun 33¥) in phrases like 
ax Ps 59 17. 


Prov 1815: (MY) read: (cf. 


HPT § 36): And the ear of the wise hearkens to 
knowledge. 


Prov 1819: (iOS MIPS YWH re- 
arrange (cf. § 72) and read: MS WH): 
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A brother's soul is like a mighty city; But con- 
tentions are like the bars to the fortified castle 
(scil. to open it to the enemy). 

Prov 206: (700 W'S) 3: re-arrange (cf. § 72) and 
vocalize: 81p? 39 OTN: A great man is called 
(his) benefactor. 

22.3: (IND) (ANT OY): A prudent man seeth a 

commotion, and hideth himself; on 197 cf. on 
Amos 3 6. 


23 3: OID ond N17): To what word does 817) refer? 
Certainly not to rpioyun?! Vocalize: 817) 
orara ond: Be thou not desirous of his dainties, 
while he ts feeding (thee) lies; cf. v. 1. 

23 7: 1D WWW °D: re-arrange (cf. § 72): 
N17 1D YW °D: For inwardly, he is 
like a wicked man; cf. HPT § 36. 


23 23: imperative with euphonic 7 
(cf. HPT § 103 c): ANIM: And be 


wise with instruction and understanding. 


Prov 23 29: D3 O’Y¥D is construct state: undeserved wounds; 
cf. 26 2: 030 nop: undeserved curse. 

Prov 24 25: 110 N33 is equivalent to 7210 7973; cf. on Ps 227 
(cf. HG § 75 3 a). 

Prov 27 12: IND) AX ONY; cf. on 22 3. 

Prov 27 17: (W's): And a man gladdeneth his 
friend’s countenance. Play on and 
cf. HG § 64; ‘“‘to make sharp” means “‘to make 
shining”’; cf. Ezek 21 14, 15. 

Prov 27 21: bony D> WN); re-arrange (cf. § 72): boan? Yd} 
W'S (or: 753): And the mouth is for a man’s 
praise. 


Prov 
Prov | 
- 
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Prov 28 5: (corresponding to cf. on Ps 227 


and HG § 75. 


Prov 28 12: (O78)  O3p3); read: NBN; cf. parallel 
NSH 737 and our note on Ps 22 7: But when 
the wicked rise, there is shame for men. 

Prov 2813: He who covereth up his 
transgressions shall not succeed (in it). 


] 
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THE FIGURE OF ‘“‘TAXO” IN THE 
ASSUMPTION OF MOSES 


H. H. ROWLEY 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES 


N 1943 Professor C. C. Torrey published in this JouRNAL' a 

new solution of the puzzle of the identification of Taxo, who 
figures in the Assumption of Moses (91). Unfortunately, owing 
to the war, overseas copies of the JOURNAL were held up, and it 
was not until September 1944 that I received my copy. In the 
meanwhile I had published a short discussion of the figure of 
Taxo in my Relevance of Apocalyptic? Naturally I should not 
have left without mention the views of so eminent a scholar as 
Torrey, if I had seen his article. I may make some amends for 
my unavoidable omission by a brief examination of his solution 
here. 

Professor Torrey proposes to equate Taxo with Mattathias 
by gematria, but uses for his purpose not the name of Mattathias 
but the Aramaic form of ‘the Hasmonaean.’ By writing Taxo 
in the form wwpv, its numerical value is made to be 415, which 
is the same as that of x*nown. Like most of the explanations 
of this cryptogram, Torrey’s is very ingenious, and it has one 
great merit over most others in that it does not involve emenda- 
tion. Burkitt’s equation with Eleazar? involved the assumption 
that the final letter of an original Taxoc had fallen out, while 
Hausrath’s equation with Shiloh‘ involved the assumption that 
an original Zakmo had been corrupted to Taxo. If either of 
these suggestions were sound, we should have expected to find 
Thaxo in our text, instead of Taxo, as Torrey observes. 


« “ ‘Taxo’ in the Assumption of Moses” (JBL 42 [1943] 1-7). 
2 Note C, pp. 128-132. 
3 Hastings’ DB iii, p. 449 b (1900). 
4 Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, iv, p. 77 n, (1877). 
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It is true that the Greek of Taxo would more naturally sug- 
gest 1D2v than wp», but this is not a relevant consideration, since 
if the translator found the latter standing in his text, he could 
only transliterate by Ta&w. There can, therefore, be no objec- 
tion on this ground to the form assumed by Torrey. Other ob- 
jections, however, may be raised. 

In the first place, Mattathias had but five sons, whereas Taxo 
has seven. Torrey gets over this by suggesting that the reference 
may be, not to his actual sons, but to the seven Hasmonaean 
rulers from Judas Maccabaeus to Antigonus. This will hardly 
do. For it would be a little artificial to represent Mattathias as 
exhorting Antigonus to flee into a cave to escape the persecution 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (96)! Nor does Torrey observe that 
there is no suggestion whatever that Taxo and his sons raised 
the standard of revolt against the oppressor. Charles, indeed, 
thinks’ that the author of the Assumption implicitly condemned 
the Maccabaean rising, and deliberately left Mattathias and 
his family without mention, since his ideal was ‘Let us die rather 
than transgress,’ rather than ‘Let us war.’ 

A further difficulty about supposing the reference in chapter 
9 to be to Mattathias and his line of rulers is that that line of 
rulers is unmistakably referred to in 61, but for dishonour. 
Though they call themselves priests of the Most High God, 
they ‘assuredly work iniquity in the Holy of Holies!’ Yet it is 
equally clear that Taxo and his seven sons are held in honour 
as men whose loyalty called for divine vindication. 

That chapter 8 refers to the period of Antiochus Epiphanes 
and is misplaced, is held by Torrey, in agreement with most 
scholars. He also follows Charles in carrying chapter 9 along 
with chapter 8 to precede chapter 6. Lattey, on the other hand, 
holds* that only chapter 8 should be so transferred. The advan- 
tage of this is that the loyalty of Taxo and his sons, and their 
willingness to die rather than transgress, leads immediately to 
the grand dénouement of history in the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God. Taxo is assured that their blood shall be 


5 Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of OT, ii, p. 420, (1913). 
6 Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 1942, pp. 9-21. 
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avenged of the Lord, and forthwith an angel is sent to avenge 
them of their enemies. On the other hand if chapter 9 is trans- 
ferred with chapter 8 to precede chapter 6, no divine vindication 
is recorded, and the heroic self-sacrifice of Taxo and his sons is 
merely followed by a line of iniquity-working rulers, and in no 
way related to the fulfilment of the divine purpose. 

Again, this kind of cryptogram is usually reserved in apoca- 
lyptic literature for a contemporary of the author, whom it might 
be dangerous to specify more openly, and it is difficult to see 
why it should be resorted to for Mattathias. For Torrey agrees 
that the book was not written until after the death of Herod the 
Great. Mattathias could not be referred to by name, since it is 
unusual to mention the names of men who belonged to ages later 
than the time of the putative author, to whom such pseudepi- 
graphs were attributed. But he might just as easily have been 
indicated without being named as Nebuchadrezzar and Daniel 
and others who figure in this book. The indicating of him by a 
cryptogram would suggest that he is not alone a contemporary 
of the author, but that he is thought of as a person of peculiar 
importance in relation to the advent of the Kingdom of which 
he writes. This is a further reason against the transfer of chapter 
9 away from its present position. 

It seems to me impossible to identify the figure of Taxo. To 
satisfy the conditions we should have to find one who belonged 
to the early years of the Christian era, whom it would be danger- 
ous to indicate openly, who was the father of seven sons and who 
had not yet died at the time the book was written, but whose 
death was expected by the author to arise from his loyalty to 
God and to be avenged by God in the establishment of His King- 
dom. Whoever he was he has passed without leaving any trace 
in the pages of history. The author’s expectation that his death 
would precipitate the consummation of history in the great di- 
vine intervention on its stage was disappointed, as so many 
apocalyptic hopes have been. For his estimate of the significance 
of Taxo was not justified by the event, and the man he thought 
so supremely important amongst men proved to be of no abiding 
importance, and died unrecorded, save in this cipher. 
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